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Of the land... 


The land that is today Sauk County is part of the great driftless 
area of southwestern Wisconsin, untouched by racial action, and is 
thus some of the oldest land in northern North America. An area of 
536,677.63 acres, or 835.43 square miles, plus 12.5 square miles of 
water surface, Sauk County lies in south central Wisconsin, bounded 
on the east by the Wisconsin River and by Dane and Columbia 
Counties, on the north by Juneau County, on the west by Vernon and 
Richland Counties, and on the south by Iowa County. Its land area 
embraces upland and lowland forest, open swamp land, poorly stocked 
woodland, tillable and non-tillable land, and its forest cover includes a 
remarkable variety of trees—hemlock, white pine, white cedar, scrub 
oak, jack pine, wild crabapple, wild plum, black spruce, Norway pine, 
tamarack, red birch, sycamore, balsam, pin cherry, red cedar, dogwood, 
poplar, cottonwood, soft maple, red maple, Cumberland elm, juniper, 
Scotch pine, yellow pine, bur oak, white oak, red oak, quaking aspen, 
black alder, white ash, prickly ash, black ash, catalpa, honey locust, 
Iden (or basswood), black cherry, hackberry, pin oak, mulberry, 
red pine, Norway spruce, black walnut, hazelnut, bitternut hickory, 
shagbark hickory, hophornbeam (or ironwood), yellow birch, paper 
birch, beech, scarlet oak, American elm, slippery elm, Kentucky coffee- 
tree, silver maple, sugar maple, box elder, horse chestnut, and at one 
time also supported yellow poplar or tulip trees, and American chest- 
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From the shores of the Wisconsin, over a large area of which 
grew typical prairie grasses broken by oak openings—groves of oak, 
poplar, birch, and wild crabapple trees—the land before the coming 
of white men swept away into terraced upland country to the ancient 
hill area known today as the Baraboo Bluffs, and into high rolling 
country beyond, in many places similar in character to New England. 
This land area supported—and still sporadically supports almost all 
species—such animal life as buffalo, elk, deer, moose, porcupine, black 
bear, lynx, beaver,. otter, timber wolf, racoon, woodchuck, red and 
grey foxes, mink, badger, weasel, muskrat, bob-cat, red, grey and 
flying squirrels, skunk, voles, shrews, bats, gophers, mice, and rats, and 
in comparatively recent years, within the memory of most inhabitants, 
opossum and hares or jackrabbits have come into the country in appre- 
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County after decades of absence, and elk, lynx, and black bear have 
been collected within the confines of the county during the past decade. 
In addition to these animals, the snake population of the county in- 
cludes many beneficial snakes—bull, blue racer, hog-nosed (often 
miscalled “spotted adders” or “blow” snakes, which are imaginary 
creatures), ribbon, water, and grass snakes, pine snakes, and two 
poisonous varieties of rattlesnakes—the common timber or banded 
rattlesnake and the swamp or Massasauga rattlesnake, the latter a 
smaller snake which does not strike unless greatly irritated. 


The townships of Sauk County are twenty-two in number— 
Baraboo, Bear Creek, Dellona, Delton, Excelsior, Fairfield, Freedom, 
Franklin, Greenfield, Honey Creek, Ironton, LaValle, Merrimac, Prairie 
du Sac, Reedsburg, Spring Green, Sumter, Troy, Woodland, Winfield, 
Washington, and Westfield. The settlements include two incorporated 
cities—Baraboo, the county seat, and Reedsburg; fourteen villages— 
Sauk City, Prairie du Sac, Spring Green, LaValle, North Freedom, 
Lyons, Rock Springs (formerly Ableman), Plain, Delton, Loganville, 
Ironton, Merrimac, Lime Ridge, and Badger; and such hamlets as 
Witwen, La Rue, Hill Point, Black Hawk, Denzer, Leland, and Loretto, 
and more than 3,500 farms. An overwhelmingly agriculture region, 
Sauk County still retains much of its early wild beauty, and such 
industrial areas as have sprung up occupy but a very small portion of 
the total land area, with the single exception of the now abandoned 
Badger Ordnance Works, a costly wartime experiment located on the 
upper Sauk Prairie. The county is served by two railroads—the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific, commonly known as the Mil- 
waukee Road, and the Chicago & Northwestern, and by U. S. highways 
12 and 14. State highways 18, 60, 118, 78, 23, 186, 154, 33, 123, 58, 
and 159 criss-cross the county, serving its twenty-three settlements, its 
County Normal School at Reedsburg, its seven high schools, ten state- 
graded schools, one hundred fourteen rural schools, and eight parochial 
schools. 


The land that was to become Sauk County had many owners 
before white men ever saw it. It was claimed by Governor De Mont 
as early as 1603. In 1620 it became part of the territory granted to the 
Council for New England, and in 1629 it was specifically a part of the 
land area granted to the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Thereafter it was 
claimed and colonized by the French, and it was not until after the 
vanquishment of the French by the British in 1763 that the land was 
annexed to Quebec by the Quebec Act of 1774. It became American 
at the Treaty of Paris in 1783, and was at once claimed by both 
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Virginia and Massachusetts. Virginia, however, ceded her claim March 
1, 1784, and Massachusetts hers April 19, 1785, and Sauk County 
became part of the Old Northwest Territory until it became Indiana 
Territory in 1789. Thereafter its status was determined by the ever- 
encroaching settlements and the westward movement of pioneers—by 
1810 it was Illinois Territory, by 1820 Michigan Territory, by 1836 
Wisconsin Territory, and in 1848 it became officially part of Wisconsin. 
Prior to that date, from 1835 on, it had been included in the Wisconsin 
Land District, with the Land Office at Mineral Point. It was subse- 
quently a part of old Crawford County, but in the winter of 1839-40 the 
residents petitioned to be struck off into a separate county and in 
1844 Sauk County came into being when, at an election held at the 
house of Samuel Shaw in the Sauk Prairie Precinct, John Hoover, Levi 
Moore, and William G. Simons were elected the first County Commis- 
sioners of Sauk County, and the new county appeared on the manu- 
script Map of Wiskonsan, drawn by Charles Doty and Francis Hudson, 
in that same year, though it did not appear on any published map 
until that of Morse & Breese in 1847. 


Even as the county east of the Upper Mississippi was under 
claim by both British and French, Wisconsin was the meeting-place 
of two great peoples. The tribes which made up the great Sioux nation 
of Indians, moving eastward, met the tribes of the Algonquins moving 
west, and here in Wisconsin fought and parleyed for boundaries, as 
a result of which occupation of Sauk County’s land area was begun 
by the Sauk and Fox Indians. The ample mounds to be found through- 
out Sauk County as well as on the Sauk Prairie indicate that the 
Mound-Builders, who may have been ancestors of the Indains, lived 
here in prehistoric times; their earthworks in the form of birds, lizards, 
bears, panthers, deer, paddles, circles and rectangles exist throughout 
Sauk Caunty, some of them preserved, some obliterated, as well as 
in neighboring counties. Relatively speaking, the habitation of the 
Algonquins took place within our own time. Here in Sauk County, 
at their great village at the site of Sauk City, the Sauks lived for many 
years. Their lands ranged from the boundary of the Winnebago 
country to the immediate north all the way down to the mouth of 
the Rock River in Illinois. Along the northern edge of the land area 
of Sauk County, the Winnebago lands began, and for a time before 
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and after the Black Hawk, the Winnebago moved south into the terri- 
tory once occupied by the Sauk and Fox. 


The Sauk Indians were not yet on the site of Sauk City when 
the first white men to look upon the land that was to become Sauk 
County passed by on the great waterway which led to the Mississippi, 
on the first recorded voyage which was to mark the discovery of the 
Father of Waters. The discovery of the Fox-Wisconsin Waterway came 
about because of the urgent desire of the French to find the fabulous 
Northwest Passage which might lead across North America by water 
to the Orient. In his search for it in 1634, Jean Nicolet had landed near 
Green Bay and become the first known white man to set foot on Wis- 
consin. But neither Nicolet nor such other early visitors to Green Bay 
moved sufficiently far up the Fox to discover the Portage between 
the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, and it was not until 1672 that Count 
Frontenac, Governor of Canada, announced, “It has been judged ex- 
pedient to send Sieur Louis Jolliet to discover the South Sea, and 
the great river they call the Mississippi, which is supposed to discharge 
itself into the Sea of California,” that voyagers began to move south- 
ward. In 1673, Joliiet, leader of the expedition which usually er- 
roneously carries the name of Fr. James Marquette, its official recorder, 
passed down the Wisconsin; as they went by the land that was to 
become Sauk County, Marquette set down, “The river on which we 
embarked is called Meskousing; it is very broad, with a sandy bottom, 
forming many shallows, which render navigation very difficult. It is 
full of vine-clad islets. On the banks appear fertile lands diversified 
with wood, prairie and hill. Here you find oaks, walnut, white-wood, 
and another kind of tree with branches armed with thorns. We saw 
no small game or fish, but deer and moose in considerable numbers.” 


There is no record that the Jolliet-Marquette expedition paused 
anywhere in what is today Sauk County, though the romantically- 
inclined often like to point out the “exact spot” where Marquette 
landed. Nor is there anything to show that Pierre Esprit Radisson and 
Medart Groseilliers, the adventurers who may just possibly have dis- 
covered the Mississippi before the historically-recorded discovery of 
Jolliet and Marquette, paused on their way down the Wisconsin. In 
1680, Fr. Louis Hennepin passed the Sauk County country on his 
way up the Fox-Wisconsin Waterway, and in 1683 the explorer Le 
Sueur came by. Thereafter, doubtless many unrecorded voyageurs and 
intrepid traders passed along the river before the first account of a 
white man’s visit was recorded. 


This was in 1766, when Jonathan Carver, late commander of “a 
company of foot in Colonel Saltonstall’s regiment,” was sent by his 
former commanding officer, Major Robert Rogers, he of the famed 
Rangers who had assaulted St. Francis in 1759, now commander at 
Mackinac, to map a route of discovery for the Northwest Passage. On 
the 9th of October in that year, having come up the Fox, across the 
Portage, and down the Wisconsin, Carver and his party “arrived at the 
Great Town of the Saukies,” then under the command of Chief Pyesa, 
father of Black Sparrow Hawk, who may well have been born on the 
Sauk Prairie in 1767. “This is the largest and best built Indian town 
I ever saw. It contains about ninety houses, each large enough for 
several families. These are built of hewn plank neatly jointed, and cov- 
ered with bark so compactly as to keep out the most penetrating rains. 
Before the doors are placed comfortable sheds, in which the inhabitants 
sit, when the weather will permit, and smoak their pipes. The streets 
are regular and spacious; so that it appears more like a civilized town 
than the abode of savages. The land near the town:is very good. In 
their plantations, which lie adjacent to their houses, and which are 
neatly laid out, they raise great quantities of Indian corn, beans, melons, 
etc., so that this place is esteemed the best market for traders to furnish 
- themselves with provisions, of any within eight hundred miles of it. 
The Saukies can raise about three hundred warriors, who are generally 
employed every summer in making incursions into the territories of 
the Illinois and Pawnee nations, from whence they return with a 
great number of slaves. But those people frequently retaliate, and, in 
their turn, destroy many of the Saukies, which I judge to be the 
reason that they increase no faster.” 


Within the year, the Sauk village uprooted itself and moved 
down to the mouth of the Rock River; the village was abandoned, but 
it must have existed on the Sauk Prairie for some time after the aegis 
of the early mound-builders and between the known passing of the 
earliest explorers and Carver's visit, for in subsequent years, excavations 
in Sauk City as late as 1930 turned up bones and Indian artifacts which 
were evidence of the presence of the one-time settlement. Ironically, 
the only return of the Sauk Indians to their ancient Sauk Prairie home 
took place when they fought the battle of Wisconsin Heights across 
the Wisconsin in Dane Goon in July, 1832, during the disastrous 
and futile Black Hawk War, and when Black Hawk himself crossed 
the county thereafter to take refuge in the area of the Dells of the 
Wisconsin. Thereafter the Winnebago Indians encroached upon and 
occupied Sauk County, though they established no settlement: as long- 
standing as the Sauk village there. | 
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From 1835, when the Land Office at Mineral Point was preparing 
to offer the land for sale, pending ratification of the Winnebago Treaty, 
Sauk County lay waiting for white settlers. The first man known 
to have been on the land area of the county prior to settlement was a 
Frenchman, Jean Baribault, who had a temporary trading station at 
or near the mouth of the Baraboo River. Baribault is believed to have 
been originally a coureur de bois in the service of Governor Lewis Cass, 
of the Michigan Territory, and, while paddling him down the Fox- 
Wisconsin Waterway, saw the mouth of the Baraboo River and re- 
turned at a later date to establish his trading post at that place. That 
he was known to have been there prior to 1830 is established by the 
Map of the Territories of Michigan and Ouisconsin, published in 1830 
by John Farmer, of Detroit, for on this map the Baraboo River is 
located as “Bonibeau’s Creek”. The same map indicates Winnebago 
villages farther up the Baraboo River, both Chief Caliminee’s and Chief 
Dandy’s being within the boundaries of the present Sauk County. After 
1835, two white men, Archibald Barker and Andrew Dunn, attempted 
in Autumn, 1837, to pre-empt land at the Winnebago cornfields near 
Baraboo, but the Winnebago destroyed the shanty they erected and 
forced them to flee the county. This story, however, may be apocryphal 
and existed only in the memory of Archibald Barker, who recalled it 
later, after he had returned to settle in Sauk County well beyond the 
period of its initial settlement. The first permanent settler remained 
to come. 


It was early spring, 1838, when the first land claim was made 
in Sauk County at the site of Sauk City. Ratification of the treaty 
with the Winnebago had been announced by that time, and Berry 
Haney, a stage-driver on the route between Mineral Point and Fort 
Winnebago at the Portage, had determined to mark out a claim on 
the shore of the Wisconsin in Sauk County after a previous visit to 
the area. Accordingly he, Solomon Shore, and Jonathan Taylor crossed 
the Wisconsin one day on the way to Mineral Point from Fort Win- 
nebago, and marked out three claims—Berry Haney’s in the vicinity 
of the point at which Highway 12 now enters the county from the 
east, Taylor's just above, and Shore’s above that. 


In June of that year Haney returned in the company of two men 
he had employed, James Ensminger and Thomas Sanser, and the three 
men broke ten acres. Indignant Winnebago Indians, either unaware 
of the ratification of the treaty in which they had ceded the land to the 
United States, or in disregard of it, threatened to burn out the first 
settlers, whereupon Haney and his employees dug a pit along the 
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shore of the Wisconsin half a block south of the Sauk City bridge, 
walled it with logs, and covered this dugout with earth, thus effectively 
constructing not only the first dwelling in Sauk County, but also a 
dwelling which was proof against the fire of the Indians. 


The Sauk Prairie was the obvious place of entry into the county, 
for the land promised good harvests; it was low, encircled by hills, 
rich with prairie grass and flower, and it was close to the stage route. 
Haney, Sanser, and Ensminger were alone in all of Sauk County for 
months before another settler came. Then in December, 1838, James 
S. Alban and his family moved into a cabin he built north of their 
claims, thus becoming the first white family to reside in Sauk County. 


Of the settlements that were made . ee 


The first settlers in Sauk County were not long alone. Before 
1839 came to an end other men had come—Albert Jameson, Andrew 
Hodgett, Alexander Bills, Nelson Lathrop, and William Johnson (long 
affectionately known on the Sauk Prairie as “Uncle Billy Johnson’), 
came and located claims well back on the Sauk Prairie, beyond the 
ultimate boundaries of both the villages which were to come into 
being there. Early that year, David P. Crocker came to claim almost 
the entire site of Prairie du Sac. He was followed by Albert Skinner 
and John Wilson, and their families—the second and third families to 
come into Sauk County. H. F. Grossman, Burke Fairchild, William 
Billings, William May, E. B. Harner, and others also came in that 
spring, and the original settler, Berry Haney, brought in his family 
that spring. Jonathan Hatch, Cyrus Leland, George Cargel, and 
Charles O. Baxter, who bought Solomon Shore’s claim, came to the 
Sauk Prairie during the summer. 


The stage routes were largely utilized by incoming settlers, 
though no direct route as yet ran to the Sauk Prairie. Charles Baxter, 
for instance, came up to Galena by steamer from Rock Island, and 
from there took the stage route to Mineral Point. “I lay over one day for 
the stage—or rather, wagon, to Madison,” he wrote not long after. “At 
Mineral Point, I met Berry Haney, who was also waiting for the stage. 
We were one day in going from the Point to Haney’s place in Black 
Earth Valley, where I arrived, I believe, on the 6th of April. A few 
days after I arrived at Haney’s place, Haney, Joseph Denson from Iowa 
Territory, and myself started for Sauk Prairie. We followed a dim trail 
to the river, left our horses on the South side, and crossed over in an 
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Indian canoe.” Horses and wagons seem to have been the preferred 
conveyances, and comparatively little settlement was done by way of 
the Fox-Wisconsin waterway, though that waterway was in constant 
use by traders moving between Prairie du Chien and Mackinac on 
the lake and Erie Canal route to the east. 


‘Yet the earliest settlers were predominately New Englanders, of 


Yankee stock. True, many of them had been located elsewhere in the 
midwest, but their tenure in other places had been relatively short. In 
this, settlement of Sauk County followed the pattern of Wisconsin's 
settlement, for New Englanders generally predominated among the 
state's early settlers. Nor did all the early settlers remain contentedly 
within the confines of the Sauk Prairie. The Crossman and Ensminger 
claims were soon sold and these settlers moved. Other settlers were 
determined to explore more of the land area of Sauk County; indeed, 
many of them had hardly settled their own places and erected cabins 
on the Sauk Prairie before they began to move west and north. John 
Wilson took his family west to settle between the towns of Troy and 
Spring Green in mid-year of 1839. In that same year Haney, Fairchild, 
Shore, Taylor, and Baxter crossed the bluffs to the Baraboo Valley, 
and visited the two Winnebago Indian villages of Caliminee and 
Dandy, following the Baraboo River toward its source, but turning 
back at the narrows. “We saw no visible signs of white men in the 
Baraboo valley,’ wrote Baxter. “I think in all probability we were 
the first white men that ever crossed the bluffs between the Prairie and 
the Baraboo valley.” 


That same year James S. Alban, exploring the bluffs, discovered 
Devil's Lake, that geological wonder, though he was struck only by 
its beauty and did not realize how ancient was the land in which it lay. 
Alban, visiting Madison soon after, told Madison's first resident, Eben 
Peck, about the Lake and the Baraboo valley, and the two men returned 
to the area to mark out a claim for Peck, which included the water- 
power at the lower ox-bow of the Baraboo River, much to the dis- 
pleasure of the Winnebago, who showed enough hostility to discourage 
the two men from visiting. But in autumn Peck returned with his 
wife, Rosaline, on horseback, and, while they were there, Abraham 
Wood and Wallace Rowan came up the valley from Fort Winnebago 
and laid claim to the water-power at the upper bend of the river, in 
what is now the west end of Baraboo. Peck’s claim was later jumped 


by James Van Slyke, who began to build a dam there; but high water 
carried away most of his dam, and the courts took away his rights and 
restored them to Peck. It was Joseph H. Finley who began to plow 
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land along the Baraboo, six miles up river above the rapids, in the 
present town of Excelsior, in 1839. 


The first election in the county was held at Sauk Prairie late in 
1839. Fourteen votes were polled, and James Alban made the returns 
to Prairie du Chien, going down by canoe, but returning on foot. On | 
November 30, 1839, Charles B. Haney, the son of Berry and Anna 
Haney, became the first white child born in Sauk County; Sarah Leland 
was the second. That first winter on the prairie, recalled C. O. Baxter, 
“was very cold, with much snow,’ but the pioneers endured. 


The hope of all the early settlers was, manifestly, for a village. 
David Crocker had actually been enterprising enough to bring along a 
supply of goods to sell; he can thus be said to have been the first store- 
Keeper in Sauk County, in addition to being the first settler on the 
site of Prairie du Sac. The enterprising Crocker, certain that a village 
must spring up on the Sauk. Prairie, laid out the village of Prairie du 
Sac as early as 1840, with the aid of Calvin Frink and John LaMesuere. 
That his hope was not quickly fulfilled was proved in a letter from A. 
M. Seymour to the pioneer historian, W. H. Canfield, in 1861; he, 
recalling that he came to the site of Prairie du Sac in autumn, 1852, 
found there “in all three log buildings, one frame enclosed, and one 
unenclosed; three more log buildings outside, but near the village plat, 
were built but unoccupied. The names of the heads of the families 
were Nathan Kellogg, Calvin Frink, John LaMeseure, Josiah Abbott, 
Frank Crossman, Egbert Cary, Samuel Kelsey, Archibald Hill, and 
myself.” Crocker, however, did not fare badly, but his stock of goods 
attracted the trade of the Winnebago Indians, and he continued to 
stock his place of business from Galena by the steamboats that came 
upriver to Fort Winnebago. 


The organization of the first village remained to be done by a 
colorful immigrant who, even as Crocker was yearning for increasing 
numbers of settlers, was reading Captain Marryat’s description of his 
trip along the Fox-Wisconsin Waterway, while he, together with other 
immigrants, was on shipboard en route to Florida. But Marryat's 
description of the Sauk Prairie so interested him that he determined 
to alter his course. He was an Hungarian who styled himself Count 
Agoston Haraszthy, and was travelling with his cousin, Charles Hallasz; 
they had fallen in with Adolph Rendtorff, on his way to join his brother 
Edmund in Illinois. A restless, energetic man, filled with vitality, it 
was Count Haraszthy who brought about the establishment of the first 
village in Sauk County. He arrived in July, 1840, promptly purchased 
a large tract of land from Burke Fairchild, and began to explore the 
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Count Agoston Haraszthy, colorful Hungarian immigrant who 
founded the first village in Sauk County. 
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country. He was convinced that the area was as fertile and promising 
as Marryat had suggested. Without further delay, he went into Mil- 
waukee for supplies and brought back with him an Englishman, Robert 
Bryant, as a co-partner in the enterprises he contemplated. He bought 
Berry Haney’s claim, and by summer of 1841 at Haraszthy’s direction 
Charles O. Baxter was platting the village of Haraszthy, later to be 
named Westfield, and then at last Sauk City. 


Haraszthy and Bryant were for several years dominant figures 
on the Sauk Prairie. It was Bryant who built a dam on the Honey 
Creek, the first in Sauk County, in 1841, and followed it with a sawmill 
in 1842. The mill subsequently became Merrihew & Rowell’s, and ulti- 
mately Lodde’s, continuing to stand for approximately ninety years, 
and to discharge its functions—at first as a sawmill, later as a flour mill— 
for most of that time. The countys second sawmill was put up by 
Abraham Wood and Wallace Rowan at the site of Baraboo soon there- 
after. These two farsighted men engaged in virtually every kind of 
business until Haraszthy bought Bryant out, and then Haraszthy pur- 
sued his interests alone or with the financial assistance of his father, 
the old General Charles Haraszthy, who, with his own family, the 
Count brought to his village in the Spring of 1842. Haraszthy con- 
structed a store not only in his own village but also at the site of 
Baraboo; he engaged in the manufacture of bricks; he obtained the 
franchise for a ferry across the Wisconsin at his place of business; he 
engaged in steamboating, and doubtless he also attempted viticulture, 
for he was destined to go down into United States History as the father 
of viticulture after he sold most of his interests, including both stores, 
to an abler business man, Marcus Warren, and took his family to 
California later in 1848. . 


Charles Hallasz, no less ambitious than his titled cousin, was 
more practical. In 1846 he established a lumber business with a mill 
along the Wisconsin and a yard across the street under the name of 
Charles Hallasz & Son; this business descended to his daughter to 
become P. Lachmund & Son, and exists today, 102 years old, as the 
Lachmund Lumber & Coal Company of Sauk City. 


Quite naturally, the enterprise of Haraszthy, Hallasz, and Bryant 
drew settlers to the village. Haraszthy had acquired most of the land 
on which the village of Sauk City now stands, and he was generous 
with his disposal of it. He erected the first frame house in the village, 
and he talked about his village with abandon everywhere, bombarding 
with propaganda incoming Germans, like himself reputed to be refu- 
gees from Teutonic terrorism, to such good eftect that they came readily 
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to settle in his Sauk village. Among them were the Rendtorffs, Edmund 
and Adolph, J. C. Grapel, E. G. T. Lueders, a botanist and member of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Hamburg, Charles Naftz, F rederick 
Merk, Michel Derleth, and others, to form the nucleus of a considerable 
German population which centered at the village of Haraszthy. 


At the same time, their coming incited others to come to the 
Sauk Prairie, and soon the region began to assume the aspects of a 
considerable settlement. William H. Clark, the county’s first lawyer, 
took up his residence at Sauk City early in 1842. Dr. J. B. Woodruff, 
the county’s first doctor, came to practice in Prairie du Sac in 1843. 
The Rey. John Cramer, an itinerant Methodist minister, preached the 
first sermon at the house of Henry Teel in May, 1840, and when Rey. 
James G. Whitford and Mrs. Sarah Sayles were married there also on 
August 15, 1841, theirs was the county's first wedding. As early as 
january of 1841, a Presbyterian society was organized at Prairie du 
Sac by the Rev. S. Chafee, and the Rev. James G. Whitford organized 
a Methodist class. 


In this fashion the first settlements in the county came into exist- 
ence. They did not boom at any time; the German influx gave some 
impetus to the growth of Sauk City, but the coming of Americans to 
the upper Sauk Prairie at the site of Prairie du Sac kept the population 
of that place not far behind that of the lower town. The face of the 
county in this place underwent alterations, beyond question. As early 
as 1861, Edmund Rendtorff reminisced: “During the first days that I 
lived in Sauk, my eyes were much of the time on the fine scenery. It 
was no unbroken wilderness that met my gaze. The idea struck me 
that Indians had lived here and that an ancient people before them 
occupied this lovely prairie. Many signs of them were here upon the 
surface of the soil, showing themselves in the silence of beautiful 
nature, where only a few white men could be seen. What a change 
time has made here! Those formerly untouched bluffs now show 
numerous quarries of lime and building rock. That valuable high and 
mighty timber on the islands of the Wisconsin River and border is 
gone. The wild grass of the marshes has changed as countless tons of 
hay have been made there by the settlers. 


“Look at the prairie from the end to the commencement again 
of winter, full of flowers, changing almost every week, one closing to 
make room for another,—more blossoms than leaves or spears of grass. 
But now you see—only now and then—a vacant, unoccupied green spot; 
the blossoms have disappeared by the feeding of cattle. Their seed 
could not fall to the ground to spring up again to bring blossoms for 
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future years. But how is it with the spot of land and surrounding 
country where we landed in 1840? All then was covered with Indian 
hills; thousands of deer bones, glass neck-pearls, arrow points of flint, 
and Indian graves were everywhere to be found. Yes, here they hunted, 
fished, raised corn and died. Time has decayed the bones; the new 
generation, children of Germans, have picked up their glass pearls &c., 
to play with; their corn hills have been leveled, the village of Sauk 
City being located upon them, whose largest portion of inhabitants 
consists of Germans. 


The census revealed the fairly rapid growth of the county’s popu- 
lation. The census taken by Sheriff A. A: Bird in 1842, not entirely 
accurate, listed 396 persons as living along the Wisconsin and Baraboo 
Rivers. That of 1846, however, listed 568 white males, 434 white 
females, and one colored male; in the following year, this population 
had more than doubled at 1,205 white males, 922 white females, and 
one colored male, very probably the same individual listed in the 
previous year. The same rate of population did not maintain, of course, 
and yet population growth was steady. By 1870 Sauk County’s total 
population was 29,104. From that point onward, however, population 
diminished in its rate of increase, so that by 1930, there were only 
slightly over 32,000 people in Sauk County. An influx of new popula- 
tion in the early 1940's, brought about by war activity, has brought 
the population up to its present more than 40,000. 


With increasing settlement by white men, it was imperative that 
the Indians be removed in accordance with the agreement with the 
government ratified in 1837. The pioneer women were nervous in their 
presence; many a pioneer record testifies to the startled surprise of 
women who found their homes invaded by curious Indians who 
watched them or came for food or drink; not all were frightened of 
them, but the presence of the Winnebago and their habits of moving 
about with soundless stealth troubled most of the settlers. 


The Winnebago, however, though they had originally come 
to the country of the Sauks solely on sufferance from the earlier inhabi- 
tants and with the understanding that they would not remain more 
than a few years, were reluctant to go and it became necessary at last 
to escort them with soldiery to their new lands. One day in 1840 the 
Winnebago went down river in canoes, moving all the way down the 
Wisconsin keening and chanting mournfully, and so passed officially 
out of Sauk County. 


Unofficially, of course, they did not all go. Chief Yellow Thunder 
returned and petitioned to be allowed to live as any other American 
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lived, to take up land and farm; his petition was granted and he lived 
in Sauk County until his death in 1874. The high regard in which 
Yellow Thunder was held was fittingly told in an impressive memorial 
address by James H. Hill when in 1909 a memorial tablet was unveiled 
at the graves of Yellow Thunder and his wife. Subsequently nomadic 
bands of Winnebago lived here and there in Sauk County, regularly 
coming down from the bluffs in the late summer to spend some time 
at an encampment near Cassell Prairie, but their presence no longer 
alarmed anyone save a few children frightened by their mothers into 
believing that the Indians would get them if they did not behave, in 
the same pattern followed by later ineffectual mothers attempting to 
coerce obedience in children by threatening them with gypsies, tramps, 
and the like. 


Thereafter the settlers on the Sauk Prairie began to organize, and 
those in the Baraboo valley followed suit. By 1842, a group of the most 
intelligent Germans had held their first Humanist meeting, though they 
did not incorporate as the “Free German Association of Sauk County” 
until June 3, 1853, despite opposition of the Christian sects who were 
to find that the Humanists or “Freethinkers’ of Sauk City, Baraboo, 
Merrimac, and Honey Creek led more exemplary lives by Christian 
principles than many of their opponents did. The Free Congregation 
exercised a dominant influence on Sauk City and the southeastern 
portion of the county, particularly during the period of Eduard 
Schroeter’s leadership, when speakers were imported from as far 
away as Vienna. In 1845 the Catholic congregation of Sauk City had 
been begun by the Rev. Adelbert Inama, and soon thereafter a Swiss 
Reformed group organized under the corporate name of the “Evan- 
celical Reformed Church.” 


With the growing settlements, newspapers came into being. On 
June 25, 1850, the county's first newspaper, the Sauk County Standard, 
was issued in Baraboo by Cyrus H. McLaughlin and H. A. McFadden. 
its title was changed to the Sauk County Democrat later, but the paper 
did not survive more than six years. It remained for Silas Noyes to 
establish the Baraboo Republic in January, 1855, after the failure of a 
newspaper business he had in Portage; he was associated with his 
brother, Col. D. K. Noyes in the venture, and the paper drew members 
of the old Standard staff, as well as Ansel L. Kellogg, who achieved 
minor fame later by originating and patenting the “patent inside” or 
previously printed pages commonly used by many weekly newspapers. 
The Republic survives today as the News-Republic of Baraboo, the 
county’ only daily newspaper. In 1853, the first German language 
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paper, Pionier am Wisconsin, was published in Sauk City by L. Joachim 
& Company, with Charles Duerr as editor; it, too, exists today as an 
English language paper under the title of The Pioneer Press. 


With the establishment of the Sauk County Bank on July 1, 1857, 
by Simeon Mills and Terrell Thomas in the face of the national panic 
of that year, the stabilization of the county was well in hand. The bank, 
today the Baraboo National Bank, is not only the oldest continuing 
financia! institution in Sauk County, but among the oldest surviving 
banks in all Wisconsin. 


The organization of the county government and the location of the 
county seat gave rise to long-standing rivalry between the original Sauk 
Prairie villages of Sauk City and Prairie du Sac. While the county 
liad been set off from old Crawford County and named Sauk after the 
Indians who had been its inhabitants for so many years, in response 
to the petition of 1840, it had been attached to Dane County for 
judicial purposes. This condition maintained until 1843-44, when resi- 
dents of Prairie du Sac petitioned the Legislature to fully organize 
Sauk County. Despite the objections of the residents of the Baraboo 
River Valley, who maintained that there were not yet enough resi- 
dents in the county to support a county government, the Legislature 
granted the petition and sent three commissioners to examine the 
county in order to locate the seat of government “with regard to the 
future as well as the present population.” 


The commissioners reported that the county seat should be 
located at whichever of the Sauk Prairie settlements made the largest 
donation toward it. Sauk City promptly offered the Bryant-Haraszthy 
house, a commodious building of considerable worth. Prairie du Sac 
offered village lots supposedly worth more than the building at Sauk 
City, and the commissioners accepted the offer of Prairie du Sac. 
Prairie du Sac’s offer, however, contained a thrifty joker, which was 
discovered when the deeds of the donated lots were offered to the 
County Board later; the deeds contained a clause which would return 
the lots together with all improvements thereon to their original owners 
if the county seat were removed for any reason. 


As a result, the residents of the Baraboo Valley and Sauk City 
were incensed, and they held several public meetings to vent their 
indignation. The most indignant of the settlers was Captain Levi Moore 
of Baraboo, and his indignation was all the more pronounced because 
the proviso in the Prairie du Sac deed was “so ingeniously worded 
that it was difficult to discover the deception.” He, however, fought it 
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bitterly; two of the commissioners had accepted the deeds blindly, but 
he, as the minority opinion, brought the matter before the public re- 
peatedly. At one of the meetings Count Agoston Haraszthy and Ed- 
mund Rendtorff of Sauk City, and Levi Moore, W. H. Canfield, Abra- 
ham Wood, and Thomas Remington of Baraboo were appointed a 
committee of exploration for the purpose of looking over the rest of 
the county for a new site. Their report late in 1854 led to another 
petition to the Legislature to permit the re-establishment of the county 
seat by popular vote, as a result of which the voters selected Baraboo 
as the site of the seat, twelve commissioners appointed by the County 
Board fixed upon the land, and Charles O. Baxter surveyed the village 
platted there by the County Board near the earlier village of Lyons, 
previously platted in 1846, and called it Adams until 1852, when the 
name of the county seat was officially changed to Baraboo. 


The rivalry thus born between the twin villages on the Sauk 
Prairie was destined to continue throughout the century which fol- 
lowed. Meanwhile, settlement of the county continued apace. Follow- 
ing the three original settlements in Sauk County—Sauk City, Prairie 
du Sac, and Baraboo, newcomers to the county began to look for new 
territory on which to settle. From the two villages along the Wiscon- 
sin on the Sauk Prairie, the settlers naturally moved into the adjacent 
townships—at first into the township of Sumter (originally called 
Kingston but re-named in 1861 in honor of Fort Sumter), where 
William Johnson’s farm was the most permanent and one of the earliest, 
though Albert Jameson, A. Bills, A. Hodgett, and N. Lathrop had 
preceded Johnson into the township, departing, however, and leaving 
Johnson alone as a permanent settler; then into the township of Prairie 
du Sac, as apart from the two villages which were part of the township, 
where the farms of Louis Accola, George Luetcher, Nathaniel and 
Josh Perkins, Thomas and Edward Tabor and others were established 
early in the 1840's. 


Into the town of Honey Creek in July, 1842, came Bartholomew 
Ragatz and his sons, Christian and Thomas, enterprising Swiss pioneers, 
the first settlers of Honey Creek, and the forerunners of a larger Swiss 
emigration. Not far away lay the town of Merrimac, to which came 
George Wood in 1848, followed by Zaeth Eldridge in 1844, and by a 
little-known individual named Brown, who took up land and built the 
first cabin at the site of Merrimac in 1846, though Chester Mattson, 
who came in 1847 and was the originator of the plan for the old State 
road and the ferry, did considerably more to found the settlement. 
J. A. Sprecher and Nicholas Tarnutzer, two more Swiss, were the first 
permanent settlers in the town of Troy, coming in 1846. 
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Joseph H. Finley moved farther up the Baraboo Valley and began 
to farm in the township of Excelsior, near the village of the Winnebago 
Chief, Dandy, in 1839. In 1841 Edwin Johnson settled in the town of 
Greenfield. In the spring of 1841, John Mead, J. B. McNeil, and Samuel 
Bradley located at what was to become the village of Newport, though 
it was not until 1852 that Edward Norris and another early settler 
named Marshall built a sawmill and laid out the village itself. Not 
long after the initial settlers arrived at Newport, Levi Huntington, 
Tacob Adams, Alexander Vosler, Jared Fox, Edward Norris, and Elijah, 
Eber, and the Rev. Henry Topping came: to live at the site of the 
village of Delton. In late 1844, Don Carlos Barry and Henry Perry, 
moving slowly up the Baraboo River, discovered copper and returned 
with some Mineral Point miners in 1845 to mine it, though it was 
quickly exhausted. In 1845, too, James W. Babb came to Babb’s Prairie 
and built a log house to which he brought part of his family in 1846 
and the remainder in 1847. Out of these initial movements up the 
Baraboo Valley grew the city of Reedsburg, named after D. C. Reed, 
who came in spring, 1847, and began to dam the Baraboo River for a 
sawmill he built in 1848. 


The first settlement in the town of Dellona was made by Patrick 
Hickey in 1845, though at that time it was still part of the town of 
Baraboo, and was not set off separately until 1850. In the following 
year R. N. Kingsley became the first settler in the town of Freedom, 
though the village of North Freedom was not founded until 1856, when 
John Hackett built the first house on its site. Samuel Karstetter was 
the first settler in the town of LaValle in 1847, and the village of the 
same name began in 1849 when an early settler named Hamlin claimed 
the land upon which the village now stands, and began to improve the 
water-power. Incorporation of these villages, however, was consider- 
ably delayed thereafter—LaValle in 1883, North Freedom in 1893. 


Who first settled in the town of Winfield is not definitely known. 
Alexander Locke claimed to have built the first dwelling of any kind 
in the town in April, 1849, but an earlier settler named Bowen is said 
to have built a shanty and claimed land in the township in 1848. In 
spring, 1850, Washington Gray became the first settler in the town of 
Washington, where he built a log cabin. The development of the town 
caused two post-offices—Sandusky in 1855 and Tuckerville in 1880— 
to spring into being before the two burgeoning settlements declined to 
the village of Hill Point. In 1850, too, R. Sprague located in the town of 
Westfield. 


Me 


The first settler in the town of Ironton was William Cochran, who 
came in early 1846 and erected a shanty near to the present site of the 
village of Ironton, though actual claim was not laid to the site until 
a Mr. Hubbell sold it in 1855 to Jonas Tower, who had come not only 
with the intention of mining the iron found there, but of laying out a 
village. In 1846, too, the town of Excelsior was settled by a number of 
people, including the families of E. H. Hubbard, Archie Christie, Jacob 
Vanloon, Winslow Braley, A. W. Starks, Daniel Paddock, Philip Cheek, 
Joseph Rothwell, John Sanborn, and Charles H. Williams, though Don 
Carlos Barry, credited with founding Reedsburg, is said to have been 
the first claimant of land in the town of Excelsior as well. 


In 1851 the village of Ableman was founded when Colonel S. V. 
R. Ableman, convinced that the upper narrows of the Baraboo Valley 
must be the natural outlet for a railroad, when at last one came to the 
county, settled there and built a frame house. William Richards would 
appear to have been the first settler in the town of Woodland, having 
come there in 1849, though John Rice was the first to enter land. J. D. 
R. Mitchell followed the first settler into the township. A Norwegian, 
Amon Anderson, came in 1843 to be first in the town of Fairfield, set- 
tling on the shore of the Wisconsin. 


The town of Spring Green was first settled by a Mr. Turner, who 
came in 1842 and established a claim. His life in the township, how- 
ever, was of extremely short duration, so that when the second settler, 
Thomas Williams, came later in 1842, he found there only the widow 
Turner, whom he promptly wooed and married. The village of Spring 
Green was perhaps the last of the early villages to be established in 
Sauk County, and its coming into being was due not to any enterprise 
on the part of settlers, but purely to the coincidence that the first 
railroad to come into Sauk County, the Milwaukee & Mississippi, later 
to become the Milwaukee Road, crossed the Wisconsin near there and 
its site became an investment on the part of influential men of the rail- 
road company. The first buildings in the village were railroaders’ 
shanties. The town of Bear Creek, with its streams, Big Bear and 
Little Bear Creeks, was first settled by the families of William and 
Robert McCloud in 1843 or 1844, but the family of Smith Phetteplace 
made the first settlement of any permanence in the township. Dewitt 
Slauter moved from Troy late in 1849 to become the first settler in the 
town of Franklin. 


Other settlements came later. Jonathan W. Harris and his family, 
coming in 1845, gave their name to Harrisburg, a hamlet in the town 
of Spring Green. In February, 1845, Chauncey P. Logan, followed by 
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R. B. Balcom, was the first settler at the site of Loganville. It was early 
1857 before Gaudenz Witwen bought land in the town of Troy, and 
nine years later before he, with his brother John Peter, began to erect 
a flour and feed mill along the Honey Creek at that place. The mill 
and the houses of John Peter and Gaudenz Witwen formed the nucleus 
of the settlement of Witwen. Black Hawk, not far south of Witwen, 
was founded soon after by members of the Sprecher family. 


Almost the last villages to be settled in Sauk County were La 
Rue and Lime Ridge, the former named for W. G. La Rue, at one time 
a resident of Baraboo, but in April, 1900, the discoverer of iron in the 
North Freedom vicinity at the site of the village which was to be 
named after him; the latter named for a lime ridge about a mile west 
of its site. Both were founded in or about 1900. The last settlement 
in Sauk County is that of Badger—the Ordnance Plant town—a gov- 
ernment housing project designed originally for plant employees, now 
a thriving community housing University of Wisconsin students and 
their families. 


Of all the early settlements in Sauk County, only one failed to 
survive as a separate entity, though such country corner post-offices 
as Cassell Prairie, Riche’s Corners, Black Hawk and others were dis- 
continued as rural free delivery became an established custom. That 
one was Newport, which survived only to become a famed ghost town, 
the only one of its kind in Sauk County, and one of a very small num- 
ber in Wisconsin. Originally named Dell Creek, it was initially an 
outfitting post for lumbering men moving up the Wisconsin as well as 
a stopping place for raftsmen who had run the perilous waters of the 
Dells. The village, however, had hardly been platted before rumors 
grew that the LaCrosse and Milwaukee railroad was moving toward 
the settlement. Almost overnight Newport's population boomed; with- 
in a scant half-dozen years, its population exceeded 2,000. Certain 
speculating Newporters, however, convinced that the railroad must 
come ever since a charter granted in 1853 authorized a dam across the 
Wisconsin at Newport, moved by avarice, began to ask exorbitant 
prices for the land to be sold for the purpose of the dam and the rail- 
road, with the result that promoters of both the dam and the railroad 
looked up-river for an alternate site and located at Kilbourn. Newport- 
ers, aided by money from Baraboo, Reedsburg, Delton, and ‘other 
settlements, built a railroad station, nevertheless, hoping for a connec- 
tion to the railroad just the same; but the gesture was too late, the 
avarice of its speculators had ruined its chances of becoming the 
county’s first city, Newporters began to desert the once populous 
village, and by 1868, when the post office was discontinued and the 
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The ELLEN HARDY, which long plied the Wisconsin from 
Pertage to Prairie du Chien, tied up at Prairie du Sac. 


tax collector dropped the Newport lots from the tax rolls, Newport was 
dead. Though some few settlers remained at the site for a while 
thereafter, the village’s future had gone to Kilbourn, and before many 
more years had passed no one at all was left in the once thriving 
settlement. 


With the coming of the railroads, the county was reaching toward 
maturity. Stage routes still operated across the country, and roads, 
some of them crude, connected most of the settlements, but the river 
traffic had already declined except for lumbering, which was just well 
begun, and it was taken for granted that the railroads which were 
soon to connect Baraboo and Reedsburg to Madison would bring even 
greater settlement and prosperity to Sauk County. 


By 1872, the county was already so well along in years in the 
opinion of its inhabitants, that an Old Settlers Association was formed; 
its first meeting was held June 20 of that year near the house of William 
(Uncle Billy) Johnson in the Town of Sumter. The officers of that 
association represented the oldest families—Charles Hallasz, Cyrus 
Hill, William Johnson, Jonathan Hatch, A. Hill, Marvin Blake, J. Thilke, 
Enos Kimball, and William H. Canfield. The Association continued 
to function actively for decades, but began to dwindle markedly by the 
time that the Sauk County Historical Society was incorporated late in 
1905 by H. E. Cole, George J. Seamans, A. B. Stout, Verne S. Pease, 
E. G. Marriott, and J. W. Carow. 


By the turn of the century Sauk County had fully assumed the 
status of a well settled county, the population of which was not likely 
to alter very much. Highways and county roads crossed it in every 
direction; they had greatly improved since the day when Moses M. 
Strong, riding up from the Sauk Prairie in 1848, encountered a lad, 
asked which of the two roads he ought to take to the county seat, and 
was told, “About two miles above you will see two forks. You can take 
whichever you please, and whichever you do take, you will wish before 
you get there you had taken the other.” More railroads had come into it 
—the Chicago & Northwestern had pushed to Baraboo in 1871 and on 
up the Baraboo River Valley soon thereafter, the Milwaukee Road had 
constructed a spur from Mazomanie to the Sauk Prairie in 1881; up to 
1872, stages ran regularly through Sauk County to stop at such old 
and picturesque taverns as the American House, the Western Hotel, 
and the Baraboo House in Baraboo, the Mansion House and the Alba 
House in Reedsburg, the Baxter House at Prairie du Sac, and the 
Chicago Inn at Delton. And in 1914, with completion of the construc- 
tion of the large Wisconsin Power and Light Company dam above 
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Prairie du Sac, electricity was made available to every corner of the 
county, its presence in the vicinity being one of the determining factors 
which influenced the selection of the upper Sauk Prairie as the site of 
the Badger Ordnance Plant in 1941, and, subsequently, of the village 
of Badger. 


Of the eucnts that teak place o tet 


The events of Sauk County history crowded upon the stage, one 
after another, mounting in number and variety as the county became 
more settled. Apart from the routine of daily living, which occupied 
most of their days, the early settlers found time for recreations and a 
social life which, if anything, was far more neighborly and friendly 
than today’s hectic and harried existence. What did they do? Mrs. L. 
H. Palmer, writing to Harry E. Cole, reminisced—“Fishing on the rivers 
by the light of a pine knot placed in a wire basket was greatly enjoyed. 
. . . Skating on the inland rivers, lakes and mill-ponds was a never- 
ending delight in winter.” Spelling bees, apple-parings, ball games, 
picnics, quilting bees, afternoon teas, dancing, boating, chess, checkers, 
musicales—these were the order of the day, altered now and then by 
learned lectures delivered for the most part in the various F reethinker 
meeting places. 


Life in Sauk County no more presented existence on an even keel 
than it did anywhere else in the United States. Though the Indians 
and Indian dangers were gone—there were amusing scares in 1844, 
when a hysterical woman jumped to the wrong conclusion and sent 
the settlers to barricade themselves in Uncle Billy Johnson's house; 
and at a later date, when an equally unfounded rumor caused the 
population of the Sauk Prairie towns to foregather in the home of 
Joseph Heller, with its stone walls two feet thick—there was no dearth 
of conflict. Rivalry was the keynote of many conflicts in the county, 
not only the rivalry between Sauk City and Prairie du Sac, which 
reached almost ridiculous extremes when the two villages fought over 
which should have the Sauk Prairie post office, which should have the 
highway and the bridge across the Wisconsin, and whether they should 
have one secondary school or two, but also between Baraboo and 
Reedsburg. The rivalry between the cities of the Baraboo River Valley 
began in 1850, when Reedsburg aspired to be the county seat, despite 
the popular choice of Baraboo in the election of 1846. When it became 
clear that nothing Reedsburg could do would alter the situation, some 
of the settlers postulated that logs destined for Baraboo could not pass 
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over the Reedsburg dam. Thereupon tamarack logs belonging to 
George and Edward Willard of Baraboo were gleefully confiscated by 
Reedsburgers, and used to add to “Shanty Row.” This incident brought 
about what became known as “the saw-log war,” which was largely a 
shouting battle between lumbermen in Baraboo and indignant Reeds- 
burgers, and was not resolved until a United States Deputy Marshal, 
called by the businessmen of Baraboo, resolved the conflict in favor 
of Baraboo by cutting away part of the dam at Reedsburg which 
blocked the passage of logs to the county seat. 


Perhaps it was natural that Baraboo, being the fastest-growing 
settlement in Sauk County, should also have a major share of the 
county's memorable events. The Reedsburg-Baraboo strife had hardly 
been settled before Baraboo had a minor civil war on its hands. In 
May, 1854, a group of ladies, led by Miss Martha Battles, marched 
against the saloons in Baraboo. The ladies numbered fifty or more, 
going first to the Wisconsin House, where they set upon barrels of 
whisky, kegs of beer, and various bottles of spirits, and demolished 
them all. Stimulated by the intoxicating spirits they had so wantonly 
let loose, the ladies went on to greater triumphs, raiding the Brick 
Tavern, French Pete’s, and Van Wendell’s saloon. At Van Wendell’s a 
luckless patron attempted to stop them, but in the flush of success, 
the ladies made short shrift of him; they caught him by the waistband 
and rendered him hors de combat by accomplishing the giving away 
of “his fastenings,” which is to say that his pants came down. The 
ladies had their day, but the Demon Rum had his; a complaint was 
lodged before Squire Charles Hallasz of Sauk City, and six of the 
ringleaders, including the redoubtable Miss Battles, were sued. They 
were prosecuted by J. B. Quimby and defended by J. S. Tripp before 
Justice Remington of Baraboo. The outcome of the trial was the im- 
position of a $30.00 fine on each of the six ladies, or a total of $180.00. 
Doubtless their ardor was somewhat dampened, for history records no 
repetition of the “whisky war.” 


The Civil War left its mark on Sauk County, which responded 
readily and speedily to President Lincoln’s call for men. Twenty-six 
Sauk County men volunteered and joined the Madison Guards; of 
these, fourteen were from the Sauk Prairie, and twelve from Baraboo. 
Ten further recruits were obtained at Reedsburg. Most of them were 
assigned to the Sixth Wisconsin Infantry, which was a part of the 
famous Iron Brigade, and were en route the battle fronts by the end 
of July, 1861. They fought at the battles of the Wilderness, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Cold Harbor, South 
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Mountain, Hatcherss Run, Five Forks, and others. Later Sauk County 
volunteers fought at Manassas, at Blackburn’s Ford, at Bull Run, and 
were engaged in the advance on Richmond under General George 
Meade. Still other Sauk County men fought in the Southwestern Ex- 
pedition, in the battles of Newtonia, Prairie Grove, Mission Ridge, 
Savannah, Chickamauga, Jenkins Ferry, Corinth, Bayou Cache, Cham- 
pion Hills, Vicksburg, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, and Shiloh, where 
Sauk City pioneer James S. Alban was killed, and took part in the Red 
River Expedition. The county, however, was plunged into war activity 
which was proportionately greater than that attendant upon any other 
war since that time. Young men left their homes in villages and rural 
areas, and came down out of the hills to take the ferry at the Ferry 
Bluff in the southeastern part of the county, crossing the Wisconsin 
to entrain at Mazomanie for Camp Randall, in Madison. Women 
organized bandage-making groups, and met regularly throughout the 
county to make these contributions to the cause of the Union army. 
‘vax levies were made against towns and villages to support the war. 
The first Sauk County man to give his life in Civil War services was 
Julius Hubbard of the town of Excelsior. The cost of the war to Sauk 
County was approximately $100,000.00 


Sauk County was somewhat less active in the Spanish-American 
War, through no fault of its own; the war did not last long enough 
to enable a company under Col. W. A. Wyse of Reedsburg to reach the 
front, though they had set out for it. But the county sent its full com- 
plement of young men into World War I, when 1,413 men from the 
settlements and rural areas of the county went into service. Of these, 
fifty were casualties of war, the first man to give his life for his country 
being Pvt. Willard Sherman of Baraboo. An even larger number of 
young men served in World War I, and Sauk County casualties num- 
bered 93, the first of whom was Pvt. LeRoy Church of Baraboo. 


During the course of the Civil War, when it was already appar- 
ent that Wisconsin would not be a great wheat-growing state, or indeed 
not in any sense of the word a single grain state, the growing of hops 
became for a time the major industry in Sauk County. It was a phe- 
nomenal and wholly providential event brought about by the invasion 
of lice into the hopfields of the east. Hops in Sauk County sold at 
fifteen cents a pound in 1861, but by 1867 they were selling at seventy 
cents a pound. In 1867 the hop-growers of Sauk County earned 
$2,000,000.00; that year saw no less than 2,548 acres under hop cul- 
tivation, and Sauk County produced one-fifth of all the hops raised in 
the entire nation. The Wisconsin Agricultural Society’s Transactions 
reported a survey of hop-raising conducted in 1868 as follows: “Gath- 
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ering renewed force with every new acre planted in the county of 
Sauk, where it may be said to have originated, and where the crop of 
1865 was over half a million of pounds, it spread from neighborhood 
to neighborhood, and from county to county, until by 1867 it had 
hopped the whole State over; so completely revolutionizing the agri- 
culture of some sections that one in passing through them found some 
difficulty in convincing himself that he was not really in old Kent, of 
England.” The hop-pickers streamed to the fields in the season, coming 
from far and near, and breweries sprang up abundantly along the Wis- 
consin. The hop-growers might have grown rich, had they not under- 
rated both the ingenuity of the Yankees and the persistence of the lice; 
they sank profit and credit into more acreage until, in 1868, the Yankees 
made it so uncomfortable for the hop lice that they moved into Wiscon- 
sin and there, in the space of one season, the crop was cut by fifty per- 
cent, the yield was inferior, and by 1870 the boom was over. 


Other industries fared better in Sauk County. With the coming. 
of diversified grain raising and the steady increase of dairying, agri- 
cultural societies came into being, followed ultimately by farm co- 
operatives, in which Sauk County is today well represented. Indeed, 
the largest creamery in Sauk County, built at Sauk City during 1947 
and 1948, and one of the largest in Wisconsin, is a co-operative. Country 
cheese factories sprang up all over Sauk County, producing varieties 
of cheese which could stand with equal merit beside cheese from areas 
of Wisconsin wholly devoted to its production. Pea and corn canning 
factories soon came into existence; though the canning of tomatoes 
and other fruits or vegetables was not prosecuted with marked success. 


Co-incident with the increasing settlement of rural areas in the 
county began the apple-growing industry centering around Baraboo, 
of which today the Ski-Hi Fruit Farm is the largest and most widely 
known. W. H. Canfield records that, “At 2 o’clock Friday, April 29, 
1844, the first nursery stock that ever came into Sauk County was 
anchored on Skillet Creek, town of Brooklyn, now Baraboo. It con- 
sisted in main of 200 orchard trees, a barrel of peach pits, a bushel of 
apple seed and shrubs, etc.” Thus began a steadily growing industry. 
The Canfields had difficulties in great plenty, but they persisted; they 
learned that certain trees were more hardy than others—“such as Tall- 
mans, Sweeting, Strawberry, Swan apple or Fameuse, Early Richmond 
Cherry.” Out of their pioneer efforts grew an industry that flourishes 


today. 


Milling in the Baraboo Valley began slowly. Both Abraham Wood 
and Captain Levi Moore encountered misfortune in the loss of their 
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dam and mill in 1843; their second mill remained idle from 1851 to ~ 
1858, until M. J. Drown and George H. Stewart came into possession 

of it and commenced work again in 1863. In 1865 D. S. Vittum bought 

into the mill, and two years later the mill became a joint-stock company 

for six years, after which it became Rich & Vittum until 1875 when J. A. 

McFetridge, a Beaver Dam manufacturer, bought into the establish- 

ment, which then became Rich, McFetridge & Rich, and subsequently 

the Island Woolen Company and the Barbaoo Woolen Mills. This 

water-power development was customarily referred to as the “middle” 
or “island” water-power; the Maxwell mill on the lower ox-bow was 

referred to as the “lower” water-power; and the dam and mill built 
by George and William Brown in 1844 was known as the “central water 

privilege.” The Brown mill came into the hands of P. A. Bassett, who 
cid a flourishing business for a while in the manufacture of staves and 
barrels. George Brown’s other mill, a grist-mill put up in 1846, burned 

out in 1852, but its power became the site of the Baraboo Flouring 

Mills, while the Willard mill on the so-called “upper waterpower” 

ultimately became the Baraboo Manufacturing Company. Much of 
the waterpower of the Baraboo at the county seat is today being 

utilized by the MacArthur enterprises—the Merchants’ Power and Light 

Company and MacArthur & Sons’ Towel Mills. 


Foundries, sash door, and blind factories, cooperages, breweries, 
and tanneries came into being in the Sauk Prairie villages, Baraboo 
and Reedsburg. In Reedsburg, the mill of David C. Reed came into 
the hands of Caleb Croswell and William Van Bergen, and ultimately 
belonged to John Kellogg; its dam was for many years one of the best 
on the Baraboo River. Among the developments of the county was 
cne known for decades as Nebel’s Folly, and so-called because the 
owner built at the Wisconsin River's edge in Sauk City a large stone 
building into which he brought machinery for milling purposes, all 
without the permission of the federal government to construct a dam, 
a permission never given because the government was enduring enough 
trouble at the time with raftsmen running the river and encountering 
difficulties at the dams, to permit yet another, even so small a one as 
Nebel proposed to construct. 


Mining as an industry was never a major one in Sauk County, 
though for a time after the turn of the century, iron mining promised 
to become of lasting importance to the county's industry. The copper 
found in the vicinity of Reedsburg by Don Carlos Barry and Henry 
Perry was not in sufficient quantity to warrant any extensive operation, 
and copper-mining was soon abandoned. Iron, however, was discovered 
a few years later, in 1849, in the town of Ironton near the village of 
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that name. David C. Reed came into possession of the land on which 
the orebed was located in August of that year, having bought it from 
C. C. Washburne. Before Reed could mine the ore, however, he lost 
the property, and it came into the hands of Jonas Tower in 1855, who 
began to mine it three years later. Thereafter it was mined desultorily 
into the present century, yielding an ore of hydrated brown oxide, 
massive and quite pure, capable of giving forty-five percent metallic 
iron. 


The Ironton mining venture was for many decades the only one 
of its kind in the county. Then, in 1900, W. G. LaRue discovered iron 
near North Freedom, though explorations had been going on since 
1887. There was plentiful evidence of surface ore, usable for paint, 
but it was LaRue who discovered ore at a greater depth. In contrast 
to the more or less surface mining done at Ironton, the LaRue pit mine 
yielded more ore. The Sauk County Land and Mining Company, com- 
posed of Herman Grotophorst, W. G. LaRue, and Benjamin Dean, 
leased properties in 1909 to the Oliver Mining Company, which shipped 
ore over the Chicago & Northwestern road from 1910 until the wrecking 
of the mine in 1914. International Harvester Company and then United 
States Steel Corporation gained control of the principal mine, but 
closed it after a single season on the grounds that though the iron was 
of good quality and considerable quantity, it was too deep to make 
operation profitable. For a time, the La-Rue-North Freedom area 
was thought to promise so well that the name of the village of North 
Freedom was changed to Bessemer, but the change did not hold good 
any longer than the promise of the mine. 


Perhaps the most successful of the iron mines in Sauk County 
was the Cahoon Mine, on the Warren road within two miles of Bara- 
boo. Prospecting had been going on in the area for some time before 
the Cahoon mine, named for Assemblyman Wilber Cahoon, was opened 
on the east slope of the terminal moraine in 1911. A good quality 
of iron was found four hundred feet down, and for some time ten to 
twenty carloads of iron a day were shipped in the season. Its operation 
continued for eight years; it was closed in 1919, since which time 
mining of any kind has not been practical in Sauk County, though 
the quarries for limestone and other rocks carry on. 


Primarily an agricultural county today, Sauk County supports 
a great deal of recreational activity in the area of Devil’s Lake and 
Delton, but it never came closer than the wartime aegis of the Badger 
Ordnance Works on the upper Sauk Prairie to becoming heavily indus- 
trialized. The buildings of that experiment stand gaunt and deserted 
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today, just as its opponents had foreseen when it was fought in 1941, 
and they thus take up some of the richest farm lands in the county, 
for which its original owners were never, on the whole, adequately 
paid. Sauk City is the address of Arkham House, an unique venture 
in publishing begun in 1939, unique in that it is the only publishing 
house in the world devoted solely to the publication of supernatural 
fiction. 


Sauk County's concern with crime has been relatively minor. The 
county began early to achieve order out of the wilderness. Everywhere, 
one after another, town and village boards passed ordinances prohibit- 
ing the running at large of pigs and other stock and issued warrants for 
the arrest and apprehension of all such pigs and other creatures for- 
bidden the use of mud-holes in the public roads, where these domestic 
animals had been wont for many years to make themselves comfortable, 
much to the discomfort of pedestrians, horses, and wagons. 


The citizens of the county seat expressed grave concern over the 
treatment of prisoners in the county jail as early as 1857. In an editorial 
in the Baraboo Republic under date of March 21, 1857, their concern 
was expressed at length: “Our only prisoner, Benjamin L. Wanzer, 
was sentenced, last month, to the county jail for ninety days, for the 
crime of stealing a cow. Our manner of keeping him is as follows: 
he sleeps in the Western Hotel, best in town,—eats breakfast there, 
and lounges around the village gossiping with the merchants and clerks 
until the gong sounds for dinner—which meal he eats with as good 
grace as if he paid for it himself and not the county. The afternoon and 
evening are spent in the same manner, with the single and welcome 
interruption of tea, and at a tolerable hour our prisoner goes to bed, 
not being, we fear, either a sadder or a wiser man. He has no disposi- 
tion to run away, considering himself, as he does, the best accommo- 
dated man in Sauk County. We understand that the sheriff proposed 
to him to work on his farm, but was informed by the gentleman-prisoner 
that the county had agreed to support him three months without work.” 


In 1859 the Baraboo Republic warned the citizens of the county 
seat to “Take in your clothes, if you don’t want to be taken in your- 
selves!” Last Monday night, darkness, the friend of furtive explorers, 
lent its sheltering wing to a trio of clothes-line thieves, which they used 
so effectively as to appropriate unto their unworthy selves sun-dry 
washen garments from the gardens of certain of our citizens.” 


The moral citizens of Baraboo proceeded with dispatch to dis- 
pense with all questionable establishments. The Baraboo Republic for 
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May 9, 1861, refers to the closing of a “house of ill fame’—“A posse of 
our citizens paid a visit on Saturday night to an establishment of this 
kind, the only one in the place, situated on the outskirts of the village, 
set the furniture and the female proprietor outside of the building and 
nailed the door up. Search was made for the man of the house, with a 
view of putting him to soak in the river, but he was nix. Othello’s 
occupation’s gone, and it is thought will be for some time to come, in 
Baraboo.” 


The dauntless officers of the county were ever alert for criminal 
activity. In 1878 they arrested two counterfeiters at Logtown, now 
Plain. “An old German named Henry Wills, and his son-in-law, named 
Herman Christian, believing the doctrine of the contraction of the 
currency, concocted a little scheme of their own to increase the cir- 
culating medium, without the approval of Congress, and in such a 
manner that all the profits would accrue to the originators. So the 
unchristian Christian, who is a blacksmith by trade, succeeded in 
making several pieces of bogus money, and proceeded to celebrate by 
an old-fashioned spree, but his bogus did not deceive the saloon- 
keepers.” 


A duel which excited the county took place in Plain early in the 
early 1890's, which resulted in the death of one of the participants at 
the hands of Adam Volk, a tavern-keeper whose place of business had 
been invaded by a roistering Irishman who, after offering extreme 
provocations to Volk, challenged him to a duel, which Volk, a veteran 
of the Austro-Prussian war and a crack shot, accepted, despite the 
pleadings of his wite. T he Irishman, after violating the duelling code 
by firing on the count of eight, was shot through the heart at the count 
of ten. Unfortunately for Volk, the state of Wisconsin had just passed 
stringent laws outlawing duels, with the result that Volk was arrested 
and sentenced to Waupun for his part in the duel; there he died six 
months later. 


But the county’s major and most shocking crimes were the related 
murders of Mary, William, and Julius Balzer in the town of Troy in 
summer 1921, and of Oscar Yaeger, a farmer in the town of Franklin 
in the following summer. As a result of the Yaeger murder, solved by 
the shrewd sleuthing of William Dawson, a reporter of the staff of 
The Capital Times of Madison, the murderer and his companion were 
arrested and sent to Waupun, as demanded by District Attorney Henry 
]. Bohn, though the murderer was released two decades later through 
the bumbling ineptitude of the incumbent Governor. 
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G the flavor of Sauk County... 


The flavor of Sauk County lies in many things. 


It lies in the names of the people who came, in the family names 
which came from Europe and the eastern part of America, in names 
like Haraszthy and Hallasz from Hungary; Martiny from Belgium; 
Jones, Evans, Davies, Francis, Thomas, and Morgans from Wales; 
Christensen from Denmark; Nelson, Ellefson, Lee, Birum, Anderson, 
and Olson from Norway; DeKoeyer, Shultis, and Matthys from Holland; 
Hill, Dickie, Gillespie, Dryden, Durward, McIntosh, and Ferguson 
from Scotland; Pravoncil, Piernot, Decot, Vallikett, Darrenougue, Der- 
Jeth (originally d’Erlette), Costerian, Renaud, DuBois, Ringling (or- 
iginally Richelin ), and Lamoreaux from France; Ragatz, Premo, Kuoni, 
Tarnutzer, Clavadatscher, Schneller, Gattiker, Rieser, Gasser, Biser, 
Ochsner, Accola, Clement, Henry, Obrecht, Schmidt, Felix, Moely, 
iKKindschi, Buerki, Hatz, Witwen, Hemmi, and Boller from Switzerland; 
Bennett, Ryan, Hart, Kelley, Croal, McDermott, Horkan, Quinn, Bren- 
nan, Byrne, Healy, Carroll, Gallagher, McDonnell, Dowd, Daly, Glea- 
son, Hickey, Lavin, McCoy, Carson, Power, Babington, Quimby, Terry, 
Rooney, McGinnis, Buckley, and Riley from Ireland; and in the English 
—Marriott, Baker, Astle, Greenwood, Avery, Claridge, Withington, Sar- 
rington, Livesley, Owens, Lawson, Tordoff, Jessop, Harrison, Heming- 
way, Cottington, Fessey, Lawrence, Sinclair, Kenworthy, Andrews, 
Thompson, Mears, Pearson, Goodell, Drew, Lester; Toole, Walster, 
Metcalf, Cheek, Hill, Rich, Ferris, Capener, Holah, Blake, Hawley, 
Mepham, Gibbins, Tennant, Girton, Lamport, Radwell, Reely, Talbot, 
Robson, Gulliford, Lunn, and Tunstall. 
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[t lies in the colorful German names, the very sound of which 
brings before the mind’s eye the troubled German states at the middle 
of the nineteenth century, bursting with their liberal revolts against the 
oppression of kings and ministers, names like Bandel, Roesler, Naftz, 
Merk, Rendtorff, Reuschlein, Weynand, Hasheider, Truckenbrodt, 
Thilke, Spiehr, Pohlmann, Stingelhammer, Langenhahn, Schumm, 
Schumann, Schoenfeld, Oertel, Morsbach, Marquardt, Lenz, Kirschner, 
Nolden, Loerpabel, Bettinger, Kleiner, Kahn, Jonas, Hoefer, Cunradi, 
Buro, Bohnsack, Kuhn, Bach, Schulte, Netcher, Kramer, Dobratz, Fer- 
ber, Albrecht, Fischer, Gerlaugh, Gollmar, Kamrath, Koch, Lodde, 
Mertens, Eschenbach, Hugobach, Gelhaus, Leiser, Maegerlein, Schel- 
lenberger, Von Wald, Mueller, Crusius, Reuland, Schlungbaum, Clas, 
Boehm, Buelow, Hagenah, Meise, Liegel, Kleinlein, Buchenau, Nie- 
mann, Graf, Kunz, Weigand, Quandt, Krueger, Krause, Brandt, Bohn, 
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- Kollmeyer, Koenig, Grubb, Sorge, Haas, Isenberg, Steckelberg, 
Schwartz, Retzloff, Pieper, Kraft, Caflisch, Schweke, Dithnar, Grote, 
Meyer, Kessler, Schoephoerster, Giese, Borchers, Prochnow, Zins, Volk, 
von Hiddessen, von Damm, Weirich, Runge, Thiele, Hahn, Steuber, 
Rosenbaum, Platt, Hoppe, Behnke, Jacoby, Roick, Keller, Thoelke, 
Doll, Bunn, Giegerich, Altpeter, Lehmann, Steidtmann, Birgen, Alwin, 
Heller, Schubring, and Ninman for example; there were others who 
came later. 


It lies as well in the American names, in the names of families 
moving into Sauk County from others of the United States, in names 
like English, Waddell, and Baxter from Virginia; Horine and Magoffin 
from Kentucky; Purdy, Cole, Prothero, Harvey, Karstetter, Brewster, 
and Prouty from Indiana; LaMar and Jeflries from Tennessee, Carpen- 
ter, Peck, Seeley, Morley, Keith, Kester, Markee, Howley, Rodwell, 
Babb, Welch, Curry, Cowles, Sumner, Lamberton, Williams, Andrus, 
Harris, Ramsey, Sanders, Titus, Good, Vorhees, Jameson, Johnson, 
Hickey and Taylor from Ohio; Chamberlain, Crouch, Howlette, Hull, 
Jennings, Pabodie, Langdon, McF etridge, Morrell, Buell, Strong, Bar- 
ringer, Chandler, Narracong, Scoon, Horton, Sherman, Wallace, Col- 
burn, Todd, Popjoy, Squires, W aterbury, Bass, Adams, Travis, Wash- 
burne, Gano, Simonds, Wheeler, Austin, Finn, Benson, Blakeslee, 
Blanchard, Silvernail, Turner, Winnie, Dickens, Hubbell, Noyes, Davis, 
Dibble, Tabor, Palmer, Perkins, Moore, Wakefield, Clark, Payne, Briggs, 
Burdick, Groat, Leigh, Meyers, Morse, Van Orden, Van Slyke, Wilcox, 
Van der Veer, Powell, Teel, Pierce, Young, Mackey, Randall, Strang, 
Hurlburt, and Tripp from New York; Carr, Weaver, Trimpey, Wiswall, 
Quiggle, Farnsworth, Apker, Mather, Canon, and Tait from Pennsyl- 
vania; Hackett and Conger from New Jersey; and from the New England 
states names like Kellogg, Cummings, Cooper, Keysar, Wadleigh, Por- 
ter, Cobleigh, Cahoon, Douglass, Turner, True, Dano, Hoag, Ladd, 
Bailey, Stone, Tinkham, and Tuttle. 


The sound of their Christian names is not often heard in our own 
day, a century later, nomenclature having altered in time passing, and 
the names of yesteryear being given less often to the children of our 
time, names like Seth, Seneca, Orson, Monroe, Whiting, Lulie, Tolif, 
Cornelius, Ransom, Kenard, Ezra, Volney, Chauncey, Peleg, Aaron, 
Asa, Ephraim, Menzo, Thaddeus, Wenz, Manelious, Orison, Hartson, 
Amos, Clarvina, Adda, Tempest, Nathaniel, Elihu, Truman, Tirza, 
Parshall, Dency, Joel, Merrit, Izero, Enos, Cadwallader, Semantha, 
Selina, Leocadie, Rella, Letha, Pearlie, Corliss, Lela Mae, Enoch, Gid- 
eon, Lemuel, Elgie, and others rich with the flavor of bygone days. 
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It lies in the names of places, the names given to them by the 
people who came, names like Honey Creek, deriving from the quantities 
of honey-trees to be found along its flowered banks; Black Hawk, Sauk 
City, Prairie du Sac—all paying tribute to the great Sauk village that 
once flourished on the Sauk Prairie; Dead Man’s Spring, so named 
because a surveyor died near there in 1846; Devil's Lake—once called 
Minnewaukan or Evil Spirit Lake, Lake of the Hills, Towacunchunkdah 
or Sacred Lake—named because of the echoing qualities of the lake, 
which presumably, so legend has it, impelled the Indians to believe 
that it was the abode of spirits, not necessarily evil, since the Indian 
word signifying “devil” did not refer exclusively to evil spirits but 
to all spirits, good or evil; Ferry Bluff, from the ferry that once existed 
there and made the easiest and closest contact to the railroad at Mazo- 
manie for many residents of the lower Sauk Prairie country; Mirror 
Lake, for the reflective qualities of that body of water; Otter Creek, 
named for the animals which abounded there; Skillet Creek, named by 
Levi Moore because the waterworn holes in the sand-rock reminded 
him of skillets; names signalizing places of origin, like Troy, Merrimack, 
Excelsior, Fairfield, Sligo, Loretto, Sandusky, Manchester, Kingston, 
and Lyons; places named after early settlers, like Ableman, Cassell 
Prairie, Witwen, Leland, Denzer, Stone’s Pocket, Loganville, Reedsburg, 
Baraboo, La Rue, King’s Corners, Jackson Creek, Babb’s Prairie, Bass- 
inger Island, Blakeslee Prairie, Carr Creek, Chapman Lake, Christie- 
hood Prairie, Clark Creek, Parfrey’s Gorge, Quiggle Creek, Feath- 
erstone Creek, Bear Valley, and Palmer Creek; the descriptive 
names which suggest in themselves the distinctive elements of 
their natural setting—Fair Valley, Lost Hollow, Pine Hollow, Irish 
Valley, Copper Creek, Spring Green, White Mound, Ironton, Brush 
Creek, Lone Rock, Devil’s Nose, Big Hollow, Spring Creek, Badger 
Valley, Hay Creek, Horse Bluff, La Valle, Plum Creek, Hill Point, Rat- 
tlesnake Knob, Mosquito Island and Cactus Bluff. 


There are countless lost names, names for which the origin is 
unknown, and which are today no longer in wide use—like Poor Dickie, 
a railroad-siding also once named Podunk; Friendswood, named after 
Quakers in the vicinity; Logtown, the second name of Cramer's Corners, 
which was to become Plain. There are names like Congress Hall, a 
glen near Delton named because its form suggested that title; like the 
Channel Cat Island, because its shape suggested a catfish; or the Rail- 
road Bridge Island, because a railroad embankment crosses it. Perhaps 
the most fascinating of all place-names in Sauk County is that bestowed 
upon the little seven-mile Cazenovia and South-Eastern Railroad, which 
ran from LaValle to the nearby village over such a rough bed that its 
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engine frequently uncoupled and had to return to couple on to its 
cars again. Built by merchants of the villages in 1911, it was bought by 
john Cash, who operated it for several years. Possibly because of its 
short, rough run, it was nicknamed the Pucketechute, and its owner 
once wrote to the President of a large Western railroad suggesting that 
they exchange courtesy passes, as was the custom among Officials of 
the railroads, only to receive a courteous refusal, suggesting that there 
would be an inequity in so doing, since the Pucketechute was so short 
and the Western road so long, to which Cash replied, “You are quite 
right, my road is considerably shorter than yours, but I assure you, it 


is just as wide.” 9 


The flavor of Sauk County lies not only in its names, but in its 
places, as well. Though not a county of Jakes, as so many of Wisconsin’s 
counties are, Sauk County is yet an area of great natural beauty. Its 
best-known and most attractive spot is Devil’s Lake, now almost 
entirely enclosed in a State Park area, with its geological antiquity 
which annually draws thousands of vacationers and hundreds of stu+ 
dents to study land older than the Rocky Mountains or the Himalayas, 
and to see the formations second only to those of the nearby Dells— 
Devil's Doorway, Wild Cat Cave, Lookout Rock, Turk’s Head, Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, Elephant Rock, and the prehistoric mounds, lineal, bear, 
and others, of which the Bird Effigy was first platted in 1875 by the 
pioneer historian, W. H. Canfield, who found it to have a length of 
115 feet and a wing-spread width of 240 feet. The best-known mound 
in Sauk County is the famed Man Mound near Baraboo, 214 feet long, 
surveyed by Canfield in 1859, greatly exciting such archeologists as 
Dr. I. A. Lapham, who wrote of the ancient artificial mound or earth- 
work, “of the most strange and extraordinary character of any yet 
brought to light,” that it represented “the human form, in the act of 
walking, and with an expression of boldness and decision that cannot 
be mistaken. The head lies toward the south and the motion is west- 
ward. All the lines of this singular effigy are curved gracefully, and 
much care has been bestowed upon its construction. The head is orna- 
mented with two projections or horns, giving a comical expression to 
the whole figure. The arms and legs are too short for the proper pro- 
portion, and the lower part of the body is too narrow, but with these 
exceptions the general proportions are good.” 


The lake itself belongs to the range of the Baraboo bluffs, which 
extends for more than twenty miles across Sauk County from Columbia 
County; these hills more nearly approach the status of mountains than 
any others in southern Wisconsin, the highest crest, Point Sauk, reach- 
ing the altitude of 1,620 feet above sea level. Commonly considered 
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The famed Natural Bridge on the Richard Raddatz farm at Leland. 
—Photo by David Bachhuber 
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a “resurrected” mountain range, the bluffs eons ago stood probably 
as high as the Rocky Mountains. Today they harbor not only extensive 
wooded areas in which a good proportion of the county's wild life 
exists, but also many famed areas of natural beauty, from Pine Hollow, 
Baxter's Hollow, and Otter Creek on the southern slopes of the range, 
to the picturesque and lovely glens and gorges which occur along its 
north-eastern slopes, most-often visited of which is Parfrey’s Gorge, 
which H. E. Cole described as “a tiny gem. It is like two green 
and brown curtains a hundred feet high parting the sandstone 
and higher formations of this section of the Baraboo Bluffs, swing- 
ing open the doors about seventy-five feet, and revealing a vista 
of a third of a mile into a valley of the highlands, through which comes 
leaping down a foaming stream.” Nearby Durward’s Glen is today the 
site of the St. Camillus Novitiate and the older Durward chapel, St. 
Mary's of the Pines. 


Winding through the bluffs is one of the county's most attractive 
streams, Skillet Creek, which has two waterfall areas, the upper, in the 
course of which the creek falls fifteen feet into a shallow, pine-bordered 
pond, and the lower, three miles southwest of Baraboo, at which is the 
site of the Pewit’s Nest, a cave in the sandstone canyon at that place, 
taking its name from one of those strange, solitary men who prefer to 
haunt out-of-the-way corners. He was an eccentric, certainly, but 
withal an individualist. He came to the region in 1843, and built him- 
self a workshop in a recess of solid sand rock, some distance above a 
canyon-confined pool; he could enter either through a trapdoor in the 
roof, after a step climb down the rock wall, or through a trapdoor in 
the floor, reached from a bridge, with a ladder attached, floating on the 
surface of the pool. He could hardly have been any more inaccessible; 
yet he worked there repairing watches, guns, and other utensils. He 
was a considerable artisan and was also somewhat of an orator. W. iB 
Canfield wrote of him that he “preached some for the Mormon church.” 
Perhaps he had reason for his manifest misanthropy, and perhaps his 
coming to Sauk County was associated with the Mormon revelations 
about polygamy down in Nauvoo, Illinois, that same year. Character- 
istically, he took his leave when the country became too settled. 


Among the foothills of the Baraboo Bluffs is the famed Natural 
Bridge on the Richard Raddatz farm near Leland—an ancient forma- 
tion, picturesque beyond description, and easily accessible from the 
highway passing by. Leland itself is the setting for an old mill on one 
of the branches of the Honey Creek, largest and oldest stream in the 
county, along the shores of which other mills and dams and waterfalls 
had once existed—like the old millpond and falls at Lodde’s, once the 
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Bryant, Merrihew, Rowell mill site, which went out during flood waters 
in 1934. The Wisconsin and Baraboo Rivers offer a full complement 
of varied natural scenes, including a more recent resort area, Lake 
Wisconsin, the Ferry and Cactus Bluffs region, and the Narrows of the 
Baraboo, most attractive of which is the Ableman or Upper Narrows, 
near Rock Springs. Mirror Lake and Congress Hall near Delton, the 
Frank Lloyd Wright country around Spring Green, the quiet loveliness 
of the valleys of the Great and Little Bear, the quaint charm of the 
Pucketechute Railroad area, and the lost promise of the mining country 
around Ironton, La Rue, North Freedom, LaValle, and Baraboo all 
offer moments of memorable beauty. 


The flavor of the county lies as well in the famous sons and 
daughters it has given America and the world. Foremost among them 
stand the five Ringling brothers—Al, Charles, Alf T., Otto, and John— 
sons of an old harness-maker, August Ringling, who came to Baraboo 
from McGregor, Iowa. It was in Baraboo that the five brothers began 
their lives as showmen, and not in Iowa, as so often erroneously claimed. 
Their “Ringling Classic and Comic Concert Company gave its first 
performance in Mazomanie on November 27, 1882, beginning their 
initial season, which was to take them into Iowa and back to Baraboo 
before they had completed it. The little concert company became two 
years later the “Yankee Robinson and Ringling Bros. Great Double 
Shows, Circus and Caravan,” opening at Baraboo that year. This first 
circus grew into the greatest circus in the world, the “Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Combined Shows’—the “Greatest Show 
on Earth.” Out of Baraboo, too, came the Gollmar Brothers’ Circus, 
which showed for a number of years throughout southern Wisconsin. 


Perhaps no other village of comparable size can boast the num- 
ber of writers who have come out of Sauk City, the county’s first settle- 
ment. There were writers among its earliest settlers. Count Agoston 
Haraszthy left a two-volume account of his travels in America, pub- 
lished in Hungary, and subsequently translated in part and printed in 
the Wisconsin Magazine of History; F. G. T. Lueders wrote scientific 
papers on the incidence of the aurora borealis, going nightly to watch 
the heavens, and his son Herman wrote papers and monographs on 
botany for scientific magazines, including an examination of the topo- 
graphy and flora of the town of Prairie du Sac. Also out of Sauk City 
have come two Guggenheim Fellows (August Derleth, 1938; Mark 
Schorer, 1940) and one Rockefeller Scholar (Marcus Bach). Its writers 
include Eduard Schroeter, Freie Gemeinde leader for many years; 
Madge Hahn Longley, author of textbooks in social studies; Marcus 
Bach (They Have Found a Faith, Report to Protestants, etc.), Mark 
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Schorer (The State of Mind, A House Too Old, The Hermit Place, 
etc.); and August Derleth, most prolific of all writers to have been 
produced by Wisconsin since Nicolet’s landing (Wind Over Wisconsin, 
Sac Prairie People, Country Growth, Restless Is the River, Bright 
Journey, The Wisconsin: River of a Thousand Isles, Wisconsin Earth, 
Still Is the Summer Night, Selected Poems, Shadow of Night, Village 
Year: A Sac Prairie Journal, The Milwaukee Road: Its First Hundred 
Years, etc.) 


Sauk County has produced other writers as well. Among them 
are Stuart Palmer, whose Hildegarde Withers mysteries are among 
the best of their kind (The Puzzle of the Silver Persian, The Puzzle of 
the Pepper Tree, The Penquin Pool Murder, etc.) and Alice Kent 
Trimpey, collector of dolls (T he Story of My Dolls, Becky: My First 
Love, etc.) both of Baraboo, where John Boyle, author of the “Boston 
Blackie” stories likewise lived for a time; Merton Krug, historian, (Du- 
Bay: Son of Oshkosh), of Reedsburg; Mary K. Reely, writer of juveniles 
(The Blue Mittens, etc.) and Dr. Marcus Bossard of Spring Green; Paul 
S. Conger and Lowell Ragatz (also a Guggenheim Fellow) of Prairie 
du Sac, both writers in special fields, Dr. Ragatz having written the 
best available account of the coming of the Swiss to the Sauk Prairie; 
and those two historians, both of Baraboo, whose devotion to the 
county has given us the best histories-W. H. Canfield (Outline 
Sketches of Sauk County), and Harry Ellsworth Cole, (Stage Coach 
and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest, A Standard History of Sauk 
County, Wisconsin, etc.). Verne S. Pease of Baraboo wrote the first 
account of Haraszthy’s life as a thesis at the University of Wisconsin. 
To this roster should be added two writers yet to see wide publication 
—John Kelley of Baraboo, Ringling Brothers counsel for thirty years, 
who has written the story of the Ringling Circus, and R. S. Babington 
of Cassel Prairie, who has done a comprehensive history of that com- 
munity, both still in manuscript at present writing. 


Its outstanding artist was the late, beloved Clare Briggs, Reedsburg- 
born, who originated such widely-read comic cartoon panels as Oh, 
Skinnay!, When a F eller Needs a Friend, Mr. and Mrs., and many 
another; his Old Swimming Hole was part of the Baraboo River near 
his native city. To the stage Spring Green has given its monologist, 
Mary Waterstreet; to the stage Reedsburg has given the musician, Ella 
Kelsey, the singer, Inez Davis Richter; to stage and screen a woman of 
singular talent and dramatic power, Agnes Moorhead; to education, Sauk 
City has given Dr. Alfred Homberger, Baraboo one-time University of 
Wisconsin regent, Clara Thiele Runge; to medicine the Sauk Prairie has 
given the famous doctors Ochsner, Albert J., Edward, and others; to ar- 
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chitecture, Sauk City has given Louis Clas, Angelo Clas, Alfred Clas, and 
other members of the Clas family, as well as Leo J. Weissenborn. Out 
of Baraboo has come a famed jurist, Evan E. Evans, and in Reedsburg 
William Arvold inaugurated school music when he arranged for the 
first Wisconsin tournament of high school bands. From Prairie du 
Sac has come, too, a renowned naturalist-writer, Herbert L. Stoddard, 
and from Delton Sidney Ayres, inventor of an improvement in grain- 
cleaning machines manufactured in that city, and S. F. Steele, inventor 
of a drag-saw. Reedsburg’s August Rosenthal invented and manu- 
factured the corn husker. Loretto contributed to the world of music 
Thomas F. Croal, who won the state championship in the Elks’ fiddling 
contest in Milwaukee in 1926. 


To the complex world of political thought and action, Sauk 
County has given one-time Lt. Governor E. F. Dithmar of Baraboo, 
one-time Governor Emanuel L. Philipp, and Belle Case LaFollette, 
who, as the wife of one of the most brilliant and influential senators 
ever to sit in the United States Senate, and the mother of another, as 
well as of a governor of Wisconsin, was the woman of widest influence 
in the shaping not only of Wisconsin’s but the nation’s political thought. 


The flavor of Sauk County lies in all these aspects and in more, 
in the very earth itself, in the contours of the land, the fields, the 
pastures, the woodlands, in the brooks and hills, in the villages and 
hamlets and along the country roads “with their sudden curves, their 
dips and turnings, and, more than anything else, their thousand and 
one delights—lilacs clumped around an old barn, beautiful against the 
grey, unpainted wood—a country boy feeding his colt at the roadside— 
woods and bush-growth crowding hungrily upon the road—and above 
all that increasingly-seldom-met air of opulent ease, so that even sun- 
light and shadows seem to have an enhanced beauty, something more 
than sunlight and shadows elsewhere, and the entire air of slow, richly 
rewarding living, apart from the rush and fury of contemporary life 
in; urban places#@n. «" 


(Author’s Note: The author regrets that limitations of a compact, readable history 
do not permit a comprehensive narrative of facts and events of a century or more, 
which accounts for such facts or events as may be missed in this account. Among 
those who courteously assisted in the research for this booklet, especial bat 
acknowledgment is made to Judge Henry J. Bohn, Kurt Schoenoff, James H. Hill, 
Sr., M. S. Sweeney and George Weber.) 
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APPENDIX A 


First Settlers: Towns and Villages 


Sauk City 

Prairie du Sac 
Baraboo 

Town of Troy 

Town of Sumter 
Town of Excelsior 
Town of Greenfield 
Town of Spring Green 
Town of Honey Creek 
Town of Fairfield 
Town of Merrimack 
Town of Reedsburg 
Babb’s Prairie 

Town of Bear Creek 
Cassell Prairie 

Town of Dellona 
Town of Ironton 
Town of Freedom 
Harrisburg 

Town of La Valle 
Reedsburg 
Merrimack 

La Valle 

Town of Winfield 
Leland 

Denzer 

Newport 

Delton 

Town of Franklin 
Town of Woodland 
Town of Washington 
Town of Westfield 


Ableman (Rock Springs ) 


Loganville 

Ironton 

Sandusky (Hill Point) 
Plain (Logtown) 
Valton (Oaks ) 

North Freedom 
Spring Green 


Berry Haney 
David B. Crocker 


Abraham Wood and Wallace Rowan 


John Wilson 
William Johnson 
Joseph H. Finley 
Edwin Johnson 
wa------- Turner 
Bartholomew Ragatz 
Amon Anderson 
George Wood 

Don Carlos Barry and Henry Perry 
James W. Babb 

William and Robert McCloud 
Ichabod Carey 

Patrick Hickey 

William Cochran 

R. N. Kingsley 

J. W. Harris 

Samtiel Karstetter 

D. C. Reed 

Chester Mattson 

[Es Hamlin 

Alexander Locke 

Cyrus Leland 

William Denzer 

Josiah Bailey 

Levi Huntington 

Dewitt Slauter 

William Richards 

Washington Gray 

R. Sprague 

Stephen Van Rensselaer Ableman 
Chancey P. Logan 

Jonas ‘Tower 

William Dano and Joshua Holmes 
John, Solomon, and Adam Cramer 
William Mann 

John Hackett 

Mrs. Thomas Williams 
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Witwen 
Black Hawk 
White Mound 
La Rue 
Lime Ridge 
Badger 


1857 


1859 
1900 


1942 


Gaudenz Witwen 
Adolph Sprecher 
Justin Carpenter 
W. G.. La Rue 


APPENDIX B 


County Superintendents 


The earliest record of superintendents of schools in Sauk County 
is of the first township superintendents in 1849—J. N. Cassel of Honey 
Creek, J. B. Woodruff of Prairie du Sac, R. E. Stone of Kingston, 
Josiah Hunter of Eagle, Harvey Canfield of Brooklyn, and Patrick 
Hickey of Baraboo. Early records do not exist prior to 1862 for county 
superintendents. Thereafter the roster is as follows: 


J. W. Morley 
Robert B. Crandall 
Charles F. Viebahn 
Moses Young 

Harbles berry. 

James T. Lunn 

E. C. Wiswall 

W. H. Schulz 

John S. Roeseler 
Harry D. Keyes 


Prescott Brigham 
Lorrin Cowles 
George Cargel 
W. H. Clark 
James M. Clark 
R. G. Camp 

E. G. Wheeler 
S. S. Barlow 
John B. Quimby 


1862-1866 George F. Snyder 
1866-1869 George W. Davies 
1869-1871 August H. Martin 
1871 Jessie C. Martiny 
1872 Essie L. Brooks 
1873-1884 Alma L. Liessman 
1884-1891 Mattie McMillan 
1891-1894 Marshall Canaan 
1894-1898 Kurt Schoenoft 
1898-1902 

APPENDIX C 


County Judges 


1844 

1844-1845 
1845-1846 
1846-1849 
1849-1851 
1851-1853 
1853-1857 
1857-1861 
1861-1869 


C. C. Remington 
John Barker 

James W. Lusk 
Giles Stevens 
Ephraim W. Young 
W. T. Kelsey 
James H. Hill 
Henry J. Bohn 


1902-1906 
1906-1919 
1919-1923 
1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1929 
1929-1935 
1935-1942 
1942 


1869-1873 
1878 

1873-1877 
1877-1882 
1882-1892 
1892-1919 
1920-1929 
1929 


Now that you have read this story of Sauk County, you 
may be interested in reading some of August Derleth’s his- 
torical novels of life here during the past hundred years, books 
like WIND OVER WISCONSIN, RESTLESS IS THE RIVER, 
WISCONSIN EARTH, EVENING IN SPRING, THE 
SHIELD OF THE VALIANT, COUNTRY GROWTH, STILL 
IS THE SUMMER NIGHT, and SAC PRAIRIE PEOPLE. 
If so, simply send a postcard to Stanton & Lee: Publishers, 
at Sauk City, Wisconsin, for a free catalog containing full 


information. 
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DAUK COUNTS 
STATE CENTENNIAL 


August 13 - 14 - 15 - 1948 


EXECUTIVE BOARD PAGEANT COMMITTEE 
Carl Robinson, chairman Karl Ganzlin 
Judge Henry Bohn Director 
James Bray 
Albin Carlson sandra Stekl 
Joseph ipyatn Assistant Director 


Jack Epstein 


Portia Boh 
William Hayes ora Donn 


Bill Hiller Indian Directoi 
Henry Klienert Mrs. B. C. Lueders 
Clifford LaMar Choral Director 
Larry Lauver 

Ted Mandt Norman Solum 
Frank McNamara Band Director 


Herbert Meyer, Fred Morey 
Robert Newman Band Director 
Kurt Schoenoff : 


Harry Steuber Mrs. Clifford Nolte 


Lester Stieve Costume Chairman 
Chester Teich 


Harold Thompson Mrs. P. R. Brannan 
Ernest Zimmerly Make-up Chairman 
——:0:—— 
Acknowledgement 


We wish to thank the citizens of Sauk County who helped 
to make this Centennial a success, and special recognition 
is given the Sauk County Federation of Labor for their — 
cooperation and financial support. 
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“A Case of Good Taste” 


A Quality Product 
SINCE 1885 


Brewed and bottled by 


THE EFFINGER COMPANY 


BARABOO WISCONSIN 


Bee a tiny acorn grows the sturdy oak. That is how 
your Co-ops have grown in less than a quarter of a 
Century of Progress through the steadfast loyalty and co- 
operation of their patrons. 


You dont sign an agreement, you don't have to buy a share. 
Your patronage is all that is necessary to become a member 
or part of these co-operatives which are equipped to handle 
your needs for oils, greases, electric appliances, tires, batteries, 
paints, feeds, seeds, fertilizer, flour, etc., and the Tri-County 
Co-op is also well-equipped to grind and mix any stock or 
chicken feed combinations you may require. 


Think Co-op — Talk Co-op — Buy Co-op 


TRI-COUNTY . CO-OP CONSUMER'S CO-OP ‘OIL CO. 
Sauk City, Wisconsin Sauk City, Wisconsin 
Phone 91 Phone 107 


This bank has been serving our community for the last 35 years. 
During those years we have made steady growth and progress. 
For this we wish to thank our customers and friends. 


We are equipped to handle your financial needs. May we have 
the pleasure and privilege of serving youP We feel certain 
that you will be pleased with our efforts. 


FARMERS & CITIZENS BANK 


Pakto me. 2c 
SAUK CITY, WISCONSIN 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Gust Fuel & Produce Cor 


408 Lynn Street Baraboo, Wisconsin 
RH ONE 10 


OUT ATT YS RUE DING Ea 


Ritk72@O TeG®, Baraboo Bottling 


FIRESTONE TIRES Works 
SHELL OIL PRODUCTS 
Three Star Ginger Ale 


r 

z srl ‘ ¥ uality Carbonated Beverages 

Service is our business & Y 8 
° Established 1898 


BARABOO, WIS. E “ ce 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 
Phone 822 South Boulevard | Phone 230-W 217 Maple St. 


BARABOO A&P TEAS: 
BAKERY BARABOO 


Ve / 
Quality Baked Goods Your Complete 
at Their Best Self - Service 
Food Store 
113 Fourth Street Phone 29 


Come in and enjoy yourself 
whether alone or with a party 


Coughlin’s 
EAGLE BAR For 


Li - Wines - Soft Drinks ; 
pers eR ar General Electric 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN FOURTH STREET BARABOO 


Cliff House: Devil's Lake 
Built by E. N. Marsh Opening date Feb. 22, 1866 


Building an early bridge over Honey Creek, Town of Troy (1898). 
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Marshall Wells Store 


Specializing in 
Hardware, Sporting Goods and Appliances 


Phone 1461 - Baraboo, Wis. Elwin Fels, Owner 


C. W. Hawes Co. 


WISCONSIN'S MOST AGGRESSIVE EGG OPERATORS 


BUYERS OF GRADED EGGS 


Phone 1531 - - - Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Deppe Lumber Co. 


300 Water Street Telephone 223 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


ee 
— ee 
. 


SERVING «THE PU BEC OS IN Giese 


Yard Phone: 510-W Residence Phone: 510-R 


Compliments of 


ZACHARY ONIKUL 


IRON YARD ON DEPOT STREET 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 
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Henke Pontiac Sales 
A Fine Car Made Even Finer 


Prairie du Sac Wisconsin 


e 
CITIES SERVICE OILS 
“Once — Always” 


DURLIN HENKE 


Compliments of 


Tri-County 
Frozen Food 


LARRY AYLWARD 


Infants Wear and Accessories 


Gasser Hat & Gift 
Shop 


Mrs. Glarner Gasser, Prop. 


MILLINERY 
PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Strutwear Hose and Lingerie 
Fancy Work and Gifts 
Telephone 380 


Compliments of 


Bank of 


Prairie du Sac 


PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Prairie du Sac Lockers Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Wisconsin Phone 36 Corporation 
Compliments 
Carl H. Lehmann g 


Prairie du Sac 


Licensed Broker, Insurance 
Notary Public 


ee 


Ford Dealer 1909 to 1945—36 years. 


Real Estate Broker and Insurance 
since 1946. 


Wisconsin 


of the 


Prairie du Sac 


Feed & Coal Co. 


C. M. and R. C. Schoephorster 


PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Robert Kessler 
Appliance Store 


Robert Kessler, Prop. 
Washing Machines 
Refrigerators - Stoves 


General Appliances 


PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


SKIPPER SsBAK 


Prairie du Sac Wisconsin 


“A lift without a let-down” 


Beer - Liquor - Wine 
Lunches - Fish Fry Saturday 


EDGAR and HAZEL WALCH 
Proprietors 


COPS OI IDOLOS III IDI IO DELL OID IDIIIDLIIEII OLD II I III ELIS SLES 
Floyd Carpenter R. M. CUMMINGS 


AU CARLO Neer 


REAL ESTATE 
* meas Bs 


Baraboo, Wis. 


Grain - Feed and Seeds 


Dealer in 


E IVGE SROs 


(General Milling Baraboo ~ ss Wisconsin 
EDWARDS PEAS 
Pontiac Co. Machine Shop 
Pontiac Sales and Service as 
Tiare ete General Machine Repair 
eee OEP ednete Gas and Electric Welding 
Wheel Balancing ss 
PH OL NG BR oee 
20255. Blvd: Baraboo, Wis. 108 Fifth Baraboo, Wis. 
South Side Market Compliments of 
Phone 890 (GUNNISON 
Quality Meats - Groceries Manufacturing 
Fruits @ ri 
Ompany 
Vegetables eee 
Deluge ln b.Os® Barab.o.08- Was.conmsaes 
Be-Sure-with-Pure ON THE SOUARE 
Vale Tires and Tubes ° | 
* Square Tavern 
r) 
Premo Service Store PETE and JACK 
Broadway and 5th Ave. 4th Avenue 


BARABOO . WISCONSIN BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Threshing rig and crew--Sauk Prairie. 


Chicago Northwestern Railroad switch engine, Baraboo (1881). 
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FOLLOW THE CROWD - - - 


Hattle’s Cafe 


“On the Square’ - Baraboo, Wis. 


STEAKS - CHOPS 
SEA FOOD 
FRIED CHICKEN 


Sears Roebuck and Co. 


115 Third Avenue 
BARABOO 
@ 
SHOP AT SEAKS AND Ala 


Barnhart Badger Paint Store 


hopes for another hundred years of advance- 
ment. When in need of paints and wallpapers 


stop and shop with us. 
@ 


Telephone 810 119 Fourth St., Baraboo, Wis. 


Sauk County Assn. of Co-ops 


WORKING AND BUILDING TOGETHER 
FORA 
BETTER SAUK COUNTY OF TOMORROW 
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THE RADIO SHOP 


The Home of Motorola in Baraboo 
FOR YOUR HOME e@ FOR YOUR CAR 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF ALL RADIOS 
Expert Radio Repair and Sound Service 
® 
JOHN DANUBE, Prop. 


115 Fourth Street Phones530 
Badger 
Ponie shop .- KERNDTS 


td 
Al Ringling 
Theatre Building 
e 


Baraboo, Wis. 


Baraboo . < Wisconsin 


Baraboo Laundry | Baraboo Beer Depot 


and All Popular Brands 
: Cold Beer by the Case 
Dry Cleaners | ane 
Open Evenings till 9:00 
* FREE DELIVERY 
RH OeNcE esd), Call 152 105 Walnut St. 
Meta ee 
ME @ ALE Compliments of 
ae BRIGGS & SON 
NG ENGY: Ine. 
bf ee 11 Se bhirdsSt: 
TONGS GeRsAUN. CoE BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Peleg salsa, 


107% Third Ave. Baraboo Established 1900 


. 
ee * 
. 


coo 
“More Milk - Better Health Koltes a4 Stewart 


HEINTZ DAIRY Hardware 
Basteuirced Prairie du Sac, Wis. 
and ie eee Oe Skelgas - General Electric 


Lucas Paint 


@ 
RAYMOND HEINTZ Imperial Wallpaper 
773 Seventh Prairie du Sac, Wis. Sporting Goods 
Super Quaker State Fuch’s Service Station 
Gasoline Penzoil 


Motor Oils Shell Products 
Hedden Oil Service, ° 


Plumbing and Heating, 
Incorporated 3 Welding 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. Phone 305 General Repair - TIRES. 
Wholesale Petroleum Products ieee 
Complete Tire Service Phone Prairie du Sac 394 


BICKFORD’S Prairie du Sac 
Guernsey Dairy HOME BAKERY 


® 
Serving the people of 
Prairie du Sac for Quality Baked Products 
20 eds: Seem Since 1935. 
MELVIN BICKFORD Phone 103 John Winiger Jr. 
26 Years in Prairie du Sac Kaufman’ S 


ES Cio Restaurant 


Prairie du Sac 


MEATS and GROCERIES M/ 
Continuous Service 
—:—— Since 1921. 
PRAIRIE DU SAC Clifford and Clara Kaufman 


Baraboo Police Force (1905). Officers from left to right: Walter 
Stone, Walter Delap, Timothy Desmond, Charles Butterfield. 
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Page's Anlauf 


Sporting Goods Appliance Co. 
Headquarters for Westinghouse Appliances 
All Sportsmen Commercial Refrigeration 


ess Sha Sales and Service 
WARREN PAGE 


458 Water Street Prairie du Sac Prairie du Sac Wisconsin 


Pulvermacher’s Poultry & Egg Company 


Fa 


GILBERT PULVERMACHER, Prop. 


Poultry, Eggs, Hides, Equipment 


. 
tee ae 


Prairie du Sac, Wis. 


Schoephorster’s, Inc. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


85 Years of Continuous Service. 
1863 - 1948 
“The Best Place to Shop After All” 
PRAIRIE DU SAC, WISCONSIN 


Chamberlain’s SPRECHERsS 
Dkeatavlicie. morta (alroul BAR 


Prairie du Sac, Wis. e 
“SERVICE WITH A 
Mobilgas — - Mobiloil ae 
Tires - Batteries ALMA and ALBERT SPRECHER 


Mobilubrication Accessories Prairie du Sac, Wis. 


Cust Built Sales and 
Bueepectilty te calls OY aban per ohop 


Prairie du Sac, Wis. 


Kkendon Trailers “25 years of continuous 
MANUFACTURING service” 
S22 Mise lO er aetel OTT 
® 
Kenneth Decker Donald Decker 
ROSS rel wRoON 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. 1928 2 - - 1948 


Prairie du Sac Motors, Inc. 


Ford Cars and Trucks 


Ford Tractors and Dearborn Farm 
Implements 


Ford Sales and Service since 1909 


“Theres a Ford m Your Future’ 


Sauk-Prairie Specht's Tavern 
Lumber and Fuel “The Place to Refresh in 
Company Prairie du Sac 
e * 
Yards at 
Sauk City and Prairie du Sac, Wis. HAZEL and SIMON SPECHT 


Stop and Shop at 


Kirchstein’s Super Market 


Located Between Sauk City and Prairie du Sac 


SUPER STORE PRICES FARMER STYLE SAUSAGES 
AT ALL TIMES FAMOUS WISCONSIN CHEESE 


“The store which is large enough to serve you, yet small 
enough to know you.” 
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Booth Equipment HUPEORD: s 


Company Barber Shop 
PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. Prairie du Sac, Wis. 
*b °F BS @ 


J. I. Case Machines r 
Barber Service from 


Flinchbaugh Unloaders 1924 to 1948” 
A good supply of Case parts. 
ROSCOE G. BOOTH | DEWEY and DON 
lens ’ Harry W. Elmer D. 
Ray & Emma's | kindscni Kindech 


Tavern Kindschi Bros. 


Producers of Quality 


A good place to eat Hybrid Seed Corn 
in Certified Seed Grains 
Prairie du Sac Since 1935 
Members of “WisBred” Hybrids 
RAY and EMMA RING PRAIRIE DU SAC 


Curtis Implement Sales 


PRAIRIE DU SAC - - - - WISCONSIN 


PRODUCTS, 


FERGUSON SYSTEM 


SKYLINE and FERGUSON DEAERRS 


for 


Sauk - Columbia - and Northern Dane County 


* 
Expert Welding Machine Work Brake Drum Turning 
Shoe Relining Radiator Cleaning and Repairing | 
JUST ACROSS THE BRIDGE - - - - PHONE 3389 
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An early circus concert troupe. 
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Durfee Bros. 


Compliments of 


John le) Hahn’ @o: 


ROOFING CO. 
Dirdemeintions Southern Northern 
Wisconsin Illinois 


Harley Hicks - Walter Barker 


Harold J. Rieff 
Roofing of All Types 


Baraboo, Wis. Tel. 1420 Insulation - Siding 


EC Welien 
PLUMBING AND HEA CING 


Stokers - Oil Burners - Electric Water Systems 
LOCATED IN BARABOO FOR THIRTY-TWO YEARS 
L. C. Welch Co-partners Henry Roser 
137 Third Avenue - : - Telephone 139 
We Are Proud to Live in Sauk County 


BARABOO ROOFING & SUPPLY CON3 = @ 


Your Certain-teed Dealer 


ROOFING e@ SIDING e@ INSULATION 
ALL TYPES ALL STYLES 
Franchise dealer for “Stonekote” 


626 Eighth Avenue Telephone 1419-W 


SAUK COUNTY'S MOST EXCLUSIVE STORE FOR WOMEN 


5 oe Baraboo 
Personal Mb. ; 
. Service APPAREL SHOP basa 


Teh soe OSU SSE OT ae Aron aloes, 


IMPERIAL Compliments of 
GISFANERS 1° Drescher & Licht 


+k Dealer for 
M-M FARM MACHINERY 


Shop: Rt. 3—Phone 1613-F-2 
>< Office: 606 8th Ave—Phone 117 


Baraboo Wisconsin BARABOO 


Quality Cleaning 


PaAWRENCE-GIEBEM SONS -& CO. 


Growers of 


WISCONSIN HYBRID SEED CORN 
CERTIFIED GRAINS 


Tel. 8F3 Baraboo, Wis. - North Freedom, Wis. Tel. 8F3 


Deu-Bara Reso 
and 
Dude Ranch 


at 


DEVILS LAKE 


Show Spot of Wisconsin 


DANCING @ MODERN ROOMS e CHOICE FOODS 


A.A.A. and DUNCAN HINES APPROVED 


peer e ret eter eee eee DLO PDODODL ODD OODLDOD ODO DDL DD ODODD DIDO D DIDO DS 
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Ott Hardware Co. 


for nearly half a century has been serving 


and growing with Sauk County. 


* 


SAME FRIENDLY SERVICE 
SAME LOCATION 


* 


OTT HARDWARE IN BARABOO 
SINCE 1904 


Sauk County Publishing Co. 


— OF Le 
. 


. 


EVERY PRINTING SERVICE 


150 Third Street BARABOO, WIS. Telephone 957 


od CHASE’S 
Modern Hs 
Devil's Barbecue 


Shoe Repair Recreational Center 


¢ ¢ 

BARABOO’S Bowling - Cocktail Lounge 
FINEST Meals - Lunches 
SHOE South Blvd. and Parkway 
SERVICE BARABOO WISCONSIN 
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Roller mill (1867) — Witwen. 


Green 


Welsh Congregational Church. Built in 1856—Spring 
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wascorsis SAUK COUNTY FARM BUREAU sense 


25 5000 ae 1 ‘O75, 180 
Families , Organized Since 1926 Farm Marilee 
300 Farm Families in Sauk County 
SERVICES AVAILABLE TO FARM BUREAU MEMBERS 


FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Marketing Services Departments Commercial Services 
Livestock Organization Rural Mutual 
Dairying Legislative Casualty 
Fruits - Vegetables Information Fire Rural Mutual 
Poultry - Eggs Publications Wis. Insurance 
MCBS Commodities Services 
Legal Wis. Co-op Farm 
Hospital Insurance Supply 
Accounting Wis. Co-op Farm 
*K *K Associated Plant Foods 
Women 
FARM BUREAU... ' = The Parmérs Gierce 


Through Farm Bureau, Wisconsin Farmers Have Effective Representation 
at the Legislature. 


AT PENNEY 


QUALITY AND VALUES 
CLOTHING AND SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


194] - - 1948 
WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE STORE 
BARABOO WISCONSIN 
CONGRATULATIONS SAUK COUNTY 
ON YOUR 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


Home Owned - Chester J. Teich 
126 THIRD STREET BARABOO, WIS. 


Marachowsky’s Capener Auto Co. 


“More for Less” Inc. 


LAWRENCE BEHNKE, Mer. 
Phone 854 104 Broadway 
® Baraboo, Wisconsin 


A M Market 


“Always the Best” Nash - Sales and Service 


BEN MEYER, Mer. Guaranteed Used Cars 
y ) ; 
Compliments of Nestroy s Cabins 
on Highway 12 and 13 
Et GOGGIN | 
Jeweler and Certified Watchmaker ce) 

BARABOO, WISCONSIN 
1355 Phird, St. Baraboo, Wis. Pall OoNe ee ele O35, Ga 


JOUR BAAS DAVIN SR Sd) Ret 


——— | °° 
oe 


Quality merchandise at popular prices. 


oe 
— | ——— 
. 


Dry Goods - Clothing - Shoes 
for the Entire Family. 


129 Third Street - - Baraboo, Wisconsin 
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USIE MOUS Stortz Sheet Metal 


CIRCUS SNACK BAR 


Baraboo, Wis. G.E. Oil Burning Conditioners 
and Boilers. 
Near Swimming Pool Furnaces, Roofing, Glass and 
Open 7:00 a. m. - Midnight Gutter Work. 
SEVEN DAYS A WEEK WILLIAM J. STORTZ 
LUNCHES - GROCERIES Baraboo Wisconsin 


Complete CREDIT SERVICE for Farmers 


BARABOO PRODUCTION NATIONAL’ FARM LOAN 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION 
W. S. Noble, Secretary E. M. Doyle, Secretary 
BARABOO WISCONSIN 
1914 - 34 Years with Dodge : 1948 


Compliments of 


‘Tarnutzers Garage 


Dodge and Plymouth sales and service 


BARABOO : PRAIRIE DU SAC 
Only 10 Years Old | TZN 
Only 10 Y KINGSFORD 
But Growing Fast Ba 
FURNITURE 
ve Ve ere 
Osborne Printing 
Main Store: 120 Third St, 
AND SUPPLY CO. 
Show Rooms: East and Water Sts. 
147 Third St. Baraboo, Wis. BARABOO, WIS. 
§ 
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Circus wagons built in Baraboo by Moeller Brothers (1891). 
Picture shows a pole wagon, a tableau wagon, and 
three animal den wagons. 


Winter quarters: Blacksmiths: Ringling Bros. Circus. 
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Prairie Appliance 
Shop 


Your NORGE Dealer 


Compliments of 
The 


Prairie du Sac Complete line of 


: N Appliances 
Lions Club Baa MEE 


Oscar Emond Prairie du Sac 


Dick’s Tavern Kindschi Feed Store 


OBIE and GLADYS TABOR Feed —Séed - Elpn ae 


Mixing a Specialty 
Beer - Liquor - Wines 


* Phone 388 or 269 


Prairie du Sac Wisconsin Prairie du Sac, Wis. 


nearly ore hundred YEaLS ago 


James H. Halsted, wearing a stove pipe hat and a shawl, 
left Rye, N. Y., and with his courageous young bride, came into 
Sauk County by covered wagon and settled in Fairfield. 


His son, H. L. Halsted, together with the late Judge Evan 
A. Evans and Will McFetridge, was instrumental in preserving 
the Devil's Lake Region and creating the State Park. 


James E. Halsted, grandson of James H., manages the 
Chateau La Ronde at Devil’s Lake, which is extremely popular for 
bathing, boating, beverages and dancing. He also operates the 
cool, comfortable and convenient Chateau Cottages at Devil’s 
Lake, “Where Waves Kiss the Mountain.” 
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Sauk County Federation 
of Labor 


217% Third Avenue 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN - - - PHONE 1175 
Compliments of | Compliments of 
Bien. Wi YER Scheible 


ea Funeral Home 


Breeder of 
Purebred Holsteins 


and Producer of 
Hybrid Seed Corn | 24-Hour Ambulance Service 


, BARABOO, WIS. RT. 8 | Baraboo . -\ =. Wisconsin 


Sales and Service for: 


Kee veloc dt be Re \e Ze as 


(The most copied car in America) 


eo 


OLIVER FARM MACHINERY 


(Finest in Machinery ) 
Oliver is also celebrating their 100th Year. 


WILLYS - JEEPS e@ TRUCKS AND STATION WAGONS 


Philbrick Motors, Inc. 


112 Fifth Avenue BARABOO, WISCONSIN Telephone 104 
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Midway Theatre 


PRAIRIE DU SAC WISCONSIN 
W. J. CHARBONEAU Es LORI A tS 
Proprietor Manager 
Compliments of MEET Russ and Harold 

4 at the 
§ Cities Service Oil Co. Cellar Bar 
RAY PLATT (Under the Theater) 


Prairie du Sac, Wis. 
PRAIRIE DU SAC Russ Camp anl Harold Klein 


H. A. Page J; W. Page 


C 


KW 


Page Company 


FORMERLY CHAS. PLOETZ/ Co: 


MeCormick-Deering Farm Machines and 
Tractors - International Motor Trucks 


1885 OUR CO-FOUNDERS 
ENTERED THE IMPLEMENT BUSINESS. 
19388 WE TOOK OVER. 
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Last log school house in Sauk County — Town of Winfield. 


Introduction of the first grain binder into Sauk County. 
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1876. 3 = 7USUY BARS oe al oe 
Eight Big Pages Every Week Large Rural Circulation 


The Sauk County News 


BERT GIEGERICH, Publisher 


Quality New and Used 
Job Printing Office Equipment 
PRAIRIE DU SAC - - - WISCONSIN 


“Prairie” Accola & Osterfund 


Restaurant Hardware -. Plumbing seuaaaae 


° Frigidaire Appliances 


Dinners 
Lunches 


Sandwiches PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 
o 


e 
. 


CLARENCE and ALMA PAGE “Forty-one Years of Service” 


ZAUFT HUDSON SEieits 


This time ts Phadson" 


WALTER ZAUFT, Proprietor 
404 Water Street Prairie du Sac 
On the Sight of the Old Toll Bridge on the Wisconsin River 


SILOS LOLOE 


The Baraboo National Bank 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 
Eys db lies ead (hl tunel Site Oo Ole 


Same Location - Same Building 
91 YEARS CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
Sauk County’s Oldest — Wisconsin’s 15th Oldest Bank 


. .. Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation .. . 


Compliments 


ie Berkley Chevrolet 


RB hotographs That I LG 
Please. r) 


Zarling Studio 


Serving the Public 
Since 1914 


Phone 87 Baraboo, Wis. 


Baraboo 7 = Wisconsin 


LARSON Motors Warren Hotel 


Sales - Parts - Service - 
“Air Conditioned” 
Dining Room and 
Cocktail Lounge 


Chinese Specialties 
8 
Pohytosn e767. 0 
604 Eighth St. Baraboo, Wis. | BARABOO - - WISCONSIN 


Baraboo Implement Co. 


Massey - Harris Farm Machinery 
New Idea - Gehl Rosenthal Huskers 
and Speed Queen Washers 


ELMER HEHENBERGER 


810 Eighth Street ‘ 3 - Baraboo, Wisconsin 


a 


John R. Leatherman 


REAL OBS TALE SBRO WN wis 


421 Oak Street - - Baraboo, Wisconsin 
Poo OINTE = 64 
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Prothero-McGinnis Badger Cleaners 


Buick Automobiles Baraboo’s Finest 


1908 - 1948 Equipped Plant 


Complete Auto Service mie 


Phone 282 603-8th Ave. 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN P*ht0 n ese2e2 


RO STE D Compliments of 
OO DS Corner Drug Store 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Wholesale Distributors * 
PEIN. GLUTEN TB RAGNED 
Fresh Frozen Fruits - Vegetables 
Poultry and Sea Foods BARABOO, WIS(t (ONSIN 


Friends have been meeting here 
for half a century. Why not meet 
yvour friends here? 


Platts Tavern 


“The Farmers Home” 


WHERE CROWDS GO BY CHOICE ... NOT BY CHANCE 


Threshing at the 


Dargel farm, LaValle, Wisconsin in 1890. 


America’s 
prettiest 
Playhouse, 
designed 
from 
Great 
Opera 
Hall, 
Palace 

of 


Versailles 


Anniversary greetings 


from 
Se Thorp Finance 
TRACTOR C 
orp. 
Schuette Implement Loans, Auto Financing 
Company, Inc. Auction - Insurance 
JOHN HOGNESS, Mer. 
465 South Boulevard 106 Third Street Tel. 1288 
Telephone 220 Baraboo, Wis. BiA RUASBLO.O 
Compliments of Friedman Shelby 
and 
Henry Noring, Agt. Red Goose Shoes 


LOWEST PRICES 


Sinclair Refining Co. 7 RED GOOSE 


419 Ash Street Shoe Store 
BARABOO WISCONSIN Baraboo, Wisconsin 
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Located at entrance to Devil’s Lake State Park - Baraboo, Wis. 

1948 is not our Centennial, but we have been serving chicken, fish, and steak 
dinners for 24 years. Open May 24 to September 20. 
Recommended by Duncan Hines and A.A.A. 


HELEN H. BALDWIN LORENE E. OCHSNER 
Telephone 295 Baraboo, Wis. 
J. E. Von Wald Pope and Powell 
Jeweler 
e 


Plymouth - DeSoto 


Repairing a Specialty. , 
LS =) P ? Sales and Service 


Souvenirs. 
e 
614 8th Ave. Phone 882 
528 Oak Street Baraboo, Wis. BARABOO, WIS. 
THe Best OF ysie | 
EVERYTHING IN PER o = 
SEN -« (MUSIC GO. 
116 Third Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin Ernest Isenberg 
Life Insurance to Fit Walk-Over Shoes for Men 
Your Every Need . . . Vitality Shoes for Women 
*K > r 


Mortgage Redemption 
Retirement Income 
Educational Endowments 
Annuities 


PE PAGE RAD ARENZ 


District Agent 
Continental Assurance Co. Baraboo’s Largest - Most Complete 
Phone 1240 Baraboo, Wis. Shoe Store 


Quality Footwear 
at Moderate Prices 


BELL Aero Service 


*K *K 


Air Craft Sales - Service 
Instruction and Charter 


*K *K 


Phone 1649-F-22 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Lloyd Bell 


Setzer's Radiator 


Shop 


Radiators Cleaned and 
Repaired 
1010 West St. Phone 433-W 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Brittingham 
and Hixon 
Lumber Company 


The Toole’s of 


Garry-nee-Dule 


Herbs, Herb products 
Fragrant gifts and favors, 
Herb plants and seeds. 


* i BO 
Write for our catalog _ 
Baraboo - - Reedsburg BARABOO WISCONSIN 
Baker's McGann 


Standard Service 


“Better Service Always” 


* 


PHONE 1044 


Second and Broadway Baraboo 


STAR MARKET 


“Baraboo's Only” 
Exclusive Meat Market 


Funeral Home 


50 years of dependable service 


*K *K 
AMBULANCE SERVICE 
>K *K 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Compliments of 


The First National 
Bank ot Baraboo 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


*K *K 


Homemade Sausage Sauk County’s Oldest National Bank 
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Baraboo Baseball Team (1874). Players left to right: M. E. Spring, 
Rube Baldwin, Sam Briscoe, Ira Harris, Grant Lippit, Will Dodd. 


Baraboo winter quarters: Exercising the Ringling elephants. 
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Frank Herfort 


Canning Company, Inc. 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Packers of 
PEAS and CORN 


PEO LPOG LOIPGLBGLLOBLOGBLOLOIGDLILLOISELOPSPILGLEEOBDEIGBLIVLGLIEPOLGBLOLOOIOLOLS 


Circus, Devil’s. Lake and 


Baraboo" Brands 


for 48 years. 


: © 
This has been a closed corporation 


The symbol of 


service, quality and 


experience 
SEE US FOR 
INTERNATIONAL McCormick Deering Farm 
HARVESTER Equipment 
Tractors - Refrigeration 


and International Motor Trucks. 


Schwartz Farm Equipment Co. 


Baraboo Wisconsin 


Excelsior Co-operative 
Creamery 


Baraboo = - Wisconsin 


——:0:—— 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY BUTTER 
SHIPPERS OF SWEET CREAM AND WHOLE MILK. 


——:0:—— 


In Business Since 1904 


Knowledge and Experience 


gained by exhibiting livestock in friendly 
competition with others is responsible for 


BE PEERS INE > LOGS 


which produces greater profits for the 
livestock raiser and better meats for our 
tables- 


and BETTER MEAT means better health 
abd TED) 


OSCAR MAYER & CO. 


Stockyards at 
MADISON.. - - PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 
BUYING STATIONS IN CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN WISCONSIN 


Old and young all agree 
the’49 Ford 1s 
the car forme . 


BARABOO MOTORS, Inc. 


SALES SERVICE 


217 THIRD AVENUE TELEPHONE 81 
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TERRY ACADEMY, SPRING GREEN 

“In the early ’60’s Mr. Silsby of Rich- 
land City (Richland County) moved. his 
Academy to Spring Green, Wis. It was 
moved by teams and placed on the hill.” 
It was maintained in pioneer days for the 
education of young men and women of 
high school and college age. “Mr. Silsby 
conducted a school here until he enlisted 
in the Federal army” during the Civil 
War, his successor being Prof. J. H. Terry. 

When the first high school was erected 
in 1876, the academy became for a time, 
the residence of the Terry family; but it 
later evolved into a public school, hous- 
ing the first six grades, the children in 
the photograph being members of the 
first four grades of 1898, with Mary M. 
Evans as teacher, the daughter of E, W. 
Evans. This building was razed in 1907, 
and upon the same location, in 1908, the 
present high school building was erected. 

*Quotes from History of Sauk County. 


A. G. Kramer & Son | LaValle Co-op 


PLAIN, WIS. Creamery 


* * Manufacturers of GOOD BUTTER 


Your patronage 


Plumbing and Heating appreciated. 


G.E. Electric Appliances LA VALLE, WIS. 


POPLAR GROVE CHEESE FAGT@Ras 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY CHEESE 


HAROUCD Hy LU EIERS Prop: 


LUTHER'S TRUCKING SERV 
GENERAL TRUCKING and LIVESTOCK TRUCKING 
HAROLD H. LUTHER Phone Plain 2-F-21 PLAIN, WISCONSIN 


Edward Kraemer and Sons 


* 


Road Surfacing and 


Bridge Work 
* 


We try to please vou. 


[ei Dat BN) WISCONSIN 


ca cae caccae cetacean cetacean cacti ttc ttre 
By DEDTON GORNERKS 


On Highway No, 12 


TROY WIN ab se Te IN) 


@ 
FINE FOOD 
SUNDRIES CONFECTIONERY COSMETICS 
Sprechlyn Farms i ea 
SAUK CITY, WIS. The Meise Bakery 
Purebred Holstein ae 
_ Friesian Cattle. 
Poland China Swine. Traeteeema 
Sauk City, Wisconsin 
-ELIAS B. SPRECHER & SONS MATH? J> MEISE 


STEAK and CHICKEN 
| DINNERS .. . 


ZEITLER’S it 
Riverside Cabin Court Sauk City 
Sauk City, Wis. 


Telephone 263 ® 
Frank Haselwander, Prop. 


If you liked it here, tell your friends 
—if not, tell us! 


Bowling Alley 


On Hy. 12-13 just across the bridge 
On the banks of the Wisconsin River SAUK. CITY WISCONSIN 


Riverside Bottling Co. 


Established 1915 


SAUK CITY WISCONSIN 
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PPD DPOLLODO SC. 


Sauk Implement Company 


Highway Service Farm Equipment 


SAUK GITY, WISCONSIN 
MASSEY-HARRIS Sales and Service 
* 


TRACTORS - COMBINES - °FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Dresen & Littel Maytag Sales and 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS Service Company 


*K * 
Phone 180 


Dealers in : 
Furniture, Rugs, Linoleum, Pictures H. J. SEBRING, Owner 


and Picture Frames 


“We service all makes 


ss * of washers” 
SAU KS GLY Savy IS: 
Henry Dresen - Frank Littel SAUK -CITY WISCONSIN 


Rudy’s IGA Store | Blankenheim 
Barber Shop 


Fresh Meats - Groceries nee 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Blankenheim’s since 1904 


® 
SAUK. CITY, WIS: L. Peter .Blankenheim : 
Rudy Kratochwill, Prop. SAUKSGED | 


Sauk County 
has the 
most beautiful 
ballroom 
in Wisconsin 


Dancing Every Sat. 


RIVERVIEW 
BALLROOM 


John and Elsie Beinvogl SAUK CITY, WIS. 
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Sauk County Court House (1900). Destroyed by fire in 1905. 


S9 


COOP POLO PDO POLO DODD IDL I DLL LD DL DDO DDL LD DDDI LL II LL IIL OLDIE DD IL OLE LILI IIa I IN 
“WATCH FOR THE. WH IT es Ree 
DDT SPRAYING 


@ ENTIRE TOWNS, RESORTS AND COTTAGES 
@ BARNS AND FARM BUILDINGS 


WEED SPRAYING - WHITE WASHING 
Wettable Paints 


PAINTIN G Regular Paints 


MICE AND RAT EXTERMINATION 


FARM SPRAYERS; INC. 


SPRING GREEN a - - WISCONSIN 


Sprechlyn Farms Henry A. Ochsner 


PLAIN, WIS. 


Quality Farm Seeds 


Purebred Holstein Reg. Ayrshire Cattle | 
Friesian Cattle | 


<u ¢ 6 


CHRISTIAN L. SPRECHER PLAIN, WIS. 


Mielke’s Store Bank of 
North Freedom 


North Freedom, Wisconsin 


LELAND, WIS. 


Forty years 
of continuous service Established 1903 
¢ ¢ 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
RICHARD MIELKE Corporation 


LAWRENCE MIELKE 


MIELKE PRODUCE © hers 


FRESH EGGS - POULTRY - FEEDS 


P. O. Box North Freedom, Wisconsin Leland, Wisconsin 
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Frigidaire and A 


Electrical Appliances is <sBAER ELECTRIC SHOP. \ 


A.C.BAER, Prop. S} 
’.. 


Sauk Gity. Wisconsin my 


See our New Gift Section 


“Gifts of Distinction” 
* 


Ins 


_ 


Compliments of 


TEI SKC TaN RG oy aN RI 8), 10 


SAUK CITY, WISCONSIN 


> Buick— 
GMC. Trucks 
Mobilgas 
Service 


H. H. Montgomery 
& Son 


Sauk City, Wis. 
Phone 9 


GRABILLS IRE AY Jeb esl DNS 


Standard Service Station 


SAUK CITYS DEPARTMENT and 
STORE Root Beer Stand 
AND 5c - 10c - 25c STORE East End of Bridge 
» a SAUK CITY 
4 
Sauk City Wisconsin Newton Witwen, Prop. 


West Side Dairy 


FRANZ WYTTENBACH, Prop. 
Sauk City, Wis. 


Pasteurized and Homogenized Milk 
Choice Wisconsin Cheese 


Wholesale and Retail Ice Cream 


PELOGPOGPLDOLDG POOL OOSCLDODGDLoS So. 


Established 1853 Quality Job Printing 


The Pioneer Press. 


Sauk County's Oldest Newspaper 


C. F. NINMAN, Publisher SAUK CITY, WISCONSIN 


102 Years Young! 


OLDEST. PIRM IN SAGK COC == 
SERVICE and PROGRESS since 1846 
CABINET. MAKIN Ge OER” SsP holes leeiae 


LACHMUND LUMBER AND COA ee 


SAUK CITY, WISCONSIN 


THb bLbLAZE 


“The Most Beautiful Cafe and Bar in Sauk City” 
Our aim is to please our guests with fine foods. 


We specialize in Chicken, Steaks and Sea Foods. Mixed drinks our specialty. 


LEONARD SPRECHER — HAROLD TROSCH 


Baby Chicks— —Poultry Equipment 


Raschein Hatchery 


NEW AND USED FARM MACHINERY 
Allis Chalmers Dealers — Goodyear Tires 


201 Jackson Street SAUK CITY, WIS. Phone 352 


An early excursion boat used on the Wisconsin River near Delton. 


Pitched tents of the Gollmar Bros. Circus (1893). 


mindset clirsetestecccetectetccecnsorcendTereate ttteca Canam 
Hick’s Food Shop | LOU'S Cafe 


Sauk City, Wis. “TRUCK STOP” 


J @ 2 
y h k K 
On the banks of the Sauk City, Wis. Phone 372R 
beautiful Wisconsin River” Junction 12 and 60 
HOWARD HICKS Open Day and Night 


Eberhardt Trucking 


and 


Livestock Sales 


CON WAR Se= 


“The Store of Name Brands” 
PHONE 5 SAUK CITY 
*K *K 


16 Years of Continuous Service Sauk City, Wis. 


EATS - DRINKS 


Lang-Dickson 


2 ee EEE 


Etnies N 
Louis Tavern Motors 
Delivery Service SAUK CITY 
wise The Home of the Beautiful 
cheney Louié Hosp Chrysler - Plymouth Cars 
SAU KGL YAAWis: Bob Lang Dick Dickson 
) 
Mould’s Cafe & Bar | A. F. Wetzel & Son 
Sauk City, Wis. Produce GG! 
Sauk City, Wis. Phone 104 
“Where you cross the Specialists on hennery eggs 
beautiful Wisconsin River” since 1908 
Buyers of eggs and poultry 
¢ ¢ We handle a full line of dairy and 
poultry feeds and Harvester 
Thomas H. and Florence Mould binder twine. 
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“Mark Every Grave” Compliments of 


Spellman 
Granite Works E. M. Koenig & Sons 


William H. Spellman, Prop. 
SAUK CITY, WISCONSIN 
Phone 87 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
Phone 215 SAUK (CITY WISCONSIN 


Ernest, Orlo and Robert Koenig 


Construction Hauling 


ORGANIZED IN 1890 
Wisconsin Creamery Co. 
(Co-operative ) 


PHONE, 67 SAUK CITY BLACK EARTH, WIS. 


OOUN ING Si (Cea jee sla wadns 


with EVELYNS GARDEN 
On the Beautiful Wisconsin River — Sauk City, Wisconsin 
On U. S. Highways 12-13-60-78 
Famous for Chicken, Steak and Sea Food Dinners. Choice and Fancy Liquors. 


We serve bottle beer of all kinds. Air Conditioned Throughout 


Carl Enge 


Grower of Wisconsin Hybrid Corn since 1934. 


This year specialty 641AA, 595, 464. 
e 


PHONE 2531 - . SAUK CITY, WISCONSIN 
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Standard Oi] Co. INSURANCE SERVICE 
Sauk City, Wisconsin Rolf Meyer Agency 
“Our service satisfies us only A quarter century of 
when it pleases you” continuous service to the 
public. 


GIL MEYER, Agent ! 
iw Telephone 58 
Earl Sorg and Don Rieder, Drivers 203 Phillips Blvd. Sauk City, Wis. 


CO EeNsEAN ies Heiderland’s Acres 
Ice Cream Shop 


Breeders of Registered 


Chester White Swine 
Home of Milking Shorthorn Cattle 


Freezer Fresh Ice Cream 


Hasheider Bros. 
“Best values in ice cream” SAUK CITY WISCONSIN 


W. J. Coenen Sauk City, Wis. Merle and Howard Hasheider 


Sauk County Canning Co. 


SAUK CITY, WISCONSIN 


Organized in 1895 


PACKERS OF PEAS AND GOR 
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Early ferry scene across Wisconsin River at Merrimac, Wisconsin. 


Scene of Baraboo in 1860. 
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: 


“Always Fresh” 


Kroger Bread 


and 


Spot Light Coffee 


HERB ZIMMERMAN, Manager SAUK CITY, WIS. 


Compliments of 


Sauk City Standard Service Station 


Dealer in gas, oil, Atlas tires, accessories, lubrications, 
washing and polishing. 
Celebrating our 36th year handling Standard Oil Products. 
ROLLIE STEUBER, owner and operator 


Sauk City, Wisconsin 


More Farmers Plant MN larquardt Agency 


DEeKAds 5 
idee TE 
than any other Hybrid Corn oans - Investments 
Shes Real Estate - Insurance 


Lyle E. Baerwald ae 


SAUK CITY WISCONSIN A. E. Marquardt - R. R. Marquardt 
Dee KA By 3D) EoA teak, SAUK CITY, WIS. 


Compliments of 


Schadde’s Plumbing 


and Heating 


Fi me Fe orordas 


139 Third Street Phone 120 
BARABOO, WIS. AL BOYD DUSTY BOYD 


Compliments of 


Dell View Sarrington 
Hotel Milling Company 


* © 
Lake Delton, Wis. Lake Delton, Wis. 
McBoyle S We wish to thank all 
: our patrons from 
Dells Airport Sauk County .. . 
Scenic Flights e 
Flight Instruction 
Seaplane Rides ) 
Uphoft's Rotunda 
LAKE DELTON, WISCONSIN LAKE DELTON, WISCONSIN 
Parson’s Indian Timme’s Mill 
Trading Post LAKE DELTON, WIS. 
WISCONSIN DELLS, WIS. 
On U. S. Highway 12 * 


at Lake Delton Village 
Home of Perfecto Brand 


“if the Indian makes it . . . Pancake Flour, Poultry, 
we have it.” Dairy and Hog Feeds. 


eo tat 


Liebert’s Grocery | Farmers State Bank 


The Big Store in Member of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
Rock Springs, Wisconsin 
(Formerly Ableman) <i 


> *K ; : 
Rock Springs, Wis. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE (Formerly Ableman) 
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ELoGATTSHALL E.. D. GRUBER 


GATTSHALL & GRUBER 


Furniture and Floor Coverings. 


Funeral Services. 


A House of Good Furniture Since 1898 


PRAIRIE DU SAC, WISCONSIN PHONE 239 
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er, 1887— —1948 
111 YEARS OF PROGRESS WITH JOHN DEERE 
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THE WILD PRAIRIE 


Ns bitter hardships nor hostile Indians could 

daunt the pioneer farmer, but the rich prairie soil 
of the new West broke his heart. With no plow to turn 
the greasy, black loam after the first breaking, the fron- 
tiersman was forced either to grub an uncertain existence 
from it or to move westward to new virgin land. 


In 1837, at Grand Detour, Illinois, a plow tamed the 
wild prairie! It was John Deere’s new plow with a steel 
moldboard which shed the sticky prairie soil. At last, 
the pioneer farmer could unhitch his emigrant wagon 
and take root in the fertile plains of the West. 


Times, methods, and machines have changed, but 
John Deere Plows have never relinquished their cen- 
tury-old leadership. Let us show you how it will pay 
you to own a John Deere. 


YOUR JOHN DEERE DEALERS IN SAUK COUNTY: 
Wintermantel & Accola, Prairie du Sac | DuBois & Sons; Baraboo 


Harold A. Baumgarten, Reedsburg & Loganville 
Joe Fargen, Spring Green 
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